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^  ^  OWN  R  fl 

®  A  C  K  . 


YA  B  D  I 


«JUST  when  your  personnel  problem  is  acute 
and  your  need  for  efficiency  is  greatest,  pri< 
orities  limit  the  purchase  of  new  mechanical 
equipment.  But . . .  often  the  results  you  wish 
are  obtainable  without  added  equipment. 
Many  a  business  has  the  answer  “right  in 
its  own  back-yard.”  Every  National  Cash 
Register  is  built  to  do  a  useful  job — the  kind 
of  job  so  badly  needed  today — to  save  time 
and  money,  and  to  provide  records  so  vital 
to  good  business  operation. 

We  suggest  that  you  make  sure  you  are 
getting  the  maximum  value  from  your 


Nationals.  Perhaps  our  representatives  can 
point  out  advantages  from  features  not  fully 
used  today,  and  ways  of  obtaining  quickly 
the  information  you  must  have  for  the  many 
reports  demanded  of  you. 

We  suggest,  too,  periodic  inspection  of 
your  National  Cash  Registers.  Our  factory- 
trained  servicemen  can  "keep  ’em  running” 
with  timely  repairs  and  factory-built  parts. 
National  service  includes  our  complete 
co-operation  .  .  .  we  are  always  ready  to 
help  you  look  for  the  riches  in  your  own 
back-yard. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

GET  OUT  YOUR  SCRAP  FOR  VICTORY  .  .  .'NOW  ! 


THE  BULLETIN 
SEPTEMBER,  1942 


.  _g  propo''^*'®*' 

..hormau”  *0  »;• ;;:ao.A.  .ve«R»^- 

ass+ock  ^or  \2 

exemptions-.  .^Eoie  are  «<•" 

C«n.™mee  Ur  .^a  -T  -  '  ,«,000  a  « 

— . . 


tty  EnwARD  S.  Hoyt 


The  Committee  Members: 

ETON  W.  READ,  Chairman  . 
Chief  of  the  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Policy  Section  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Supply. 

IRWIN  D.  WOLF 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Pittsburgh. 

J.  A.  DONALDSON 

Vice-President,  Butler  Bros., 
Chicago. 


★ 


Donald  m.  nelson, 

Chairman  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  modified  plan  to  regulate 
inventories,  based  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  special  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail  Committee  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Supply. 

Divided  into  two  parts,  the  pro¬ 
gram  calls  first  for  the  issuance  of 
an  order  requiring  quarterly  in¬ 
ventory  and  sales  reports,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  statement  of  what  the 
WPB  regards  as  a  “normal”  inven¬ 
tory.  That  inventory,  for  each  con¬ 
cern,  would  be  its  present  total- 
company  stock  related  to  its  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  sales  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  stock  was  to  sales  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  years 
1939-40-41,  averaged. 

The  plan  then  calls  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  second  order,  for 
possible  use  if  an  analysis  of  the 
reports  reveals  a  need  for  such 
formal  control  and  enforcement  to 
maintain  “normal”  inventories,  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee. 


It  is  further  suggested  that  any 
such  order,  if  issued,  should  be¬ 
come  effective  about  the  first  of 
the  year,  unless  the  information 
disclosed  by  the  quarterly  inven¬ 
tory  and  sales  report  indicates  that 
sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
voluntarily  by  distributors  them¬ 
selves,  toward  the  Government’s 
objectives. 

WPB  has  al.so  approved  the 
Committee’s  recommendation  call¬ 
ing  for  quarterly  inventory  and 
sales  reports  by  manufacturers  of 
finished  civilian  gtXKls,  and  for  an 
immediate  inquiry  into,  and  test¬ 
ing  of,  the  applicability  of  some 
form  of  limitation  to  manufactur¬ 
ers’  inventories. 

Small  Stores  Exempt 

Although  the  inventories  of 
small  retail  stores  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Committee,  they 
have  l)een  excluded  from  the  in¬ 
ventory  limitation  plan.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
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OPA  PLANS  FOR 
QUALITY  STANDARDS 

if  A  STANDARDS  DIVISION  has 
been  created  within  the  Oflice  of 
Price  Administration,  with  the  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  of  providing  OPA 
operating  divisions  with  technical 
assistance  required  to  develop  speci¬ 
fic  standards  for  inclusion  in  all 
OPA  regulations  where  quality  of 
product  is  a  factor.  These  stand¬ 
ards,  which  tnust  be  met  if  the  com¬ 
modity  or  product  is  to  command 
the  applicable  maximum  price,  will 
include  definitions  of  quality  and 
may  require  goods  to  be  identified 
and  labeled  accordingly.  The  move 
is  regarded  as  necessary  to  prevent 
hidden  price  increases. 

GMPR  AMENDMENT 

if  ADDITIONAL  METHODS  of 
determining  ceiling  prices  under 
the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  for  commodities  and  services 
not  dealt  in  during  March,  iy!2 
were  established  early  this  month  by 
the  OPA,  by  Amendment  25  to  the 
General  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion: 

First,  Where  OPA  authorizes  a 
manufacturer  to  establish  a  price 
for  a  commodity  not  dealt  in  dur¬ 
ing  March,  OPA  may  at  the  same 
time  establish  pricing  methods  for 
wholesalers  and  retailers  of  that 
commodity.  Hitherto,  such  orders 
applied  only  to  manufacturers  and 
did  not  fix  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  or  pricing  methods. 

•  •  • 

Second,  Where  a  wholesaler  or 
retailer  seeks  OPA  authorization  for 
a  price  which  cannot  be  determined 
under  other  provisions  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  regulation— for  instance,  mer¬ 
chandise  bought  at  auction  sales  or 
from  salvage  companies— he  will 
now  send  his  application  to  the 
OPA  regional  office  covering  his 
principal  place  of  business.  An  ad¬ 
ministrative  order  delegating  to 
each  regional  administrator  authori¬ 
ty  to  issue  orders  establishing  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  such  applicants  or 
to  take  other  appropriate  action 
within  his  region  was  issued  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  amendment. 

«  •  • 

Further,  if  the  sale  of  a  commodi¬ 
ty  includes  the  supplying  of  ser¬ 
vice  of  substantial  value  and  the 
price  cannot  be  determined  under 
other  provisions  of  the  General 
Regulation,  the  seller  is  required  to 
use  the  first  applicable  pricing  meth¬ 
od  in  the  Services  Regulation. 


necessary  or  feasible  to  directly  re¬ 
strict  the  inventories  ol  such  stores. 

It  is  pointed  out,  liowever,  that 
small  stores  account  for  more  than 
one-halt  of  the  total  retail  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  country,  and  if  it  is 
later  considered  necessary  to  limit 
inventories  of  smaller  stores,  it  is 
suggested  that  consideration  be 
given  to  a  simple  plan  that  would 
retpiire  wholesalers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  serving  these  stores  to  curtail 
the  amount  of  credit  extended  to 
them.  Such  a  plan,  it  is  added, 
could  be  flexible  enough  to  meet 
almost  any  conditions  that  might 
arise. 

Committee  (Consulted  Trades 

.\n  exhaustive  study,  lasting 
over  several  months,  was  made  by 
the  Committee  in  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  develop  the  most  equitable 
possible  plan,  and  members  of  the 
C:ommittee  discussed  the  inventory 
limitation  problem  with  more  than 
two  hunderd  merchants  atwl  inanu- 
facturers  throughout  the  country. 
I'hey  also  conferred  with  a  number 
of  trade  association  officials,  who 
represented  many  thousands  of 
merchants.  I'hese  conferences  cov¬ 
ered  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  fields  by  lines  of  trade, 
si/e  of  Imsiness  and  type  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  Camnnittee’s  report  indi¬ 
cates  that  “nearly  all  of  these  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  saw  a 
real  advantage  in  any  practical 
plan  designed  to  prevent  them 
from  being  forced,  through  ‘com¬ 
petitive  protection’,  into  buying 
abnormally  in  advance.  .Ml  of 
them”,  the  report  continues,  “want 
to  have  no  more  than  normal  in¬ 
ventories  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

“Excess  inventories  seem  now  to 
be  in  process  of  reduction.  Ikit  the 
persons  interviewed  were  not  sure, 
nor  is  this  Committee,  that  abnor¬ 
mal  competitive  advance  buying 
will  not  again  take  place  in  mar¬ 
kets  of  scarcity  within  a  few 
months.” 

The  Committee  stresses  the  fact 
that  the  purjxises  of  requiring  the 
formal  inventory  and  sales  reports 
in  advance  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  inventory  limitation  order  are 
two:  (1)  to  enable  all  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants  to  obtain  re¬ 
porting  experience  and  to  demon¬ 


strate  their  current  progress  in 
bringing  inventories  into  a  normal 
relationship  to  current  sales;  and 
(2)  to  provide  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Hoard  with  sufficient  time  and 
information  to  develop  plans  for 
administering  the  formal  invemorv 
limitation  oriler  in  the  most  jnac- 
ticable  and  efficient  manner  possi¬ 
ble.” 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  al¬ 
though  the  Ciovernment’s  objective 
is  to  avoid  excessive  and  maldis- 
tributed  inventories  during  the  war 
periotl,  “any  necessary  reduction  in 
inventories  should  be  accomplished 
iti  an  orderly  manner  and  only  by 
the  use  of  sound  merchandising 
methods.” 

I'wo  simple  forms  that  should  be 
retptired  for  the  formal  iitventorv 
reporting  period  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  will  be  submitted  with 
the  Etonomic  Report.  Simple  and 
concise  instructions  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  to  aid  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chatits  in  completing  these  two 
forms. 

In  this  Economic  Report,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  technical  staff  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Committee,  a  rather 
complete  statistical  picture  of 
manufacturers’,  wholesalers’  and 
retailers’  inventories,  over  a  period 
of  years,  is  presetited. 

Summary  of  Recommendations 

The  Committee  recommentls: 

(1)  'Ehat  inventories  of  finished 
civilian  goods  in  the  hands  of 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  with 
certain  exclusions  hereafter 
specified,  be  limited  by  gov¬ 
ernment  actioti  involving  two 
steps: 

a.  I'he  issuance  as  soon  as 
possible  of  an  order  requir¬ 
ing  quarterly  inventory 
and  sales  reports,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  statement  of 
what  the  War  Protiuction 
Boaixl  considers  to  be  a 
“normal”  inventory  (or 
stock)  to  sales  relationship. 
1).  The  drafting  and  issuance 
of  a  second  order  within 
approximately  ninety  days 
imposing  penalties  for  ex¬ 
ceeding  these  “normal”  re¬ 
lationships  and  setting  up 
enforcement  procedures. 
This  second  order  should 
become  effective  about  the 
first  of  the  year— unless  the 
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information  revealed  by  the 
quarterly  inventory  and 
sales  re|x)rts  indicates  that 
sulhcient  progress  has  been 
made  towards  the  go\ern- 
ment’s  objective. 

(2)  dhat  manufacturers  of  fin¬ 
ished  civilian  goods,  with  cer¬ 
tain  exclusions,  be  required  to 
submit  the  tjuarterly  inventory 
and  sales  reports.  Limitation 
of  manufacturers’  inventories 
is  deemed  essential  because  the 
Committee  seriously  questions 
the  effectiveness  of  any  plan 
limiting  wholesale  and  retail 
inventories  which  docs  not  in¬ 
clude  those  of  manufacturers. 
This  doubt  is  caused  by  the 
wide  extent  of  vertical  integra¬ 
tion  of  wholesaling  and  retail¬ 
ing  w'ith  manufacturing  and 
by  the  likelihood  of  informal 
or  secret  stock-carrying  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  Committee 
believes  that  the  general  limi¬ 
tation  plan  it  recommends  is 
applicable  to  and  workable  for 
manufacturers.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  an  insufficient 
number  of  manufacturers  have 
been  consulted  to  provide  an 
adequate  cross  section  of  their 
opinions  and  problems,  and 
the  Committee  recommends 
further  study  to  obtain  this  in¬ 
formation. 

Reasons  for  Recommendations 

Prosecution  of  the  w'ar  program 
and  protection  of  the  civilian 
economy  are  the  vital  and  closely 
related  tasks  now  facing  this  coun¬ 
try.  Limitation  of  civilian  goods 
inventories  is  justified  only  if  the 
accomplishment  of  these  tasks  is 
thereby  materially  aided. 

-\lthough  the  requirements  of 
our  civilian  population  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  needs  of  our 
war  machine  and  the  needs  of  our 
allies,  the  effects  on  morale  of  the 
g(K)ds  available  for  household  con¬ 
sumption  must  be  recognized.  As 
additional  raw  materials,  labor  and 
services  are  required  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  war 
etpiipment  and  munitions,  smaller 
quantities  of  finished  civilian  goods 
will  be  produced.  It  is  essential 
that  such  goods  be  distributed 
etpiitably  among  various  classes 
and  types  of  wholesalers  and  retail¬ 


ers  in  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  order  that  they  will  be  acces¬ 
sible  to  a  maximum  number  of 
consumers,  .\long  with  the  decline 
in  the  production  of  civilian  goods 
there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in 
civilian  purchasing  jx)wer,  resulting 
in  an  inflationar)  gap,  or  excess 
purchasing  power,  estimated  to  be 
approximately  seventeen  billion 
dollars. 

Reliable  figures  indicate  that 
abnormal  amounts  of  goods  ha\e 
been  accumulated  during  the  past 
year  by  many  merchants.  Material 
presented  in  the  Economic  Report 
to  1k‘  submitted  later  reveals  that 
these  goods  are  inequitably  dis¬ 
tributed  among  sizes  and  types  of 
merchants  and  among  geographical 
areas  of  the  country,  .\lthough  ex¬ 
cess  inventories  are  now  in  process 
of  reduction,  there  are  indications 
that  abnormal  advance  buying  and 
attempted  accumulation  of  inven¬ 
tories  will  again  take  place  in  many 
lines  of  merchandise  during  the 
months  ahead. 

The  liest  interests  of  our  civilian 
population  and  the  success  of  the 
war  program  require  that  there  be 
a  steady,  uninterrupted  flow  of 
available  civilian  gtKKls  from  manu¬ 
facturers  to  the  consuming  public. 
Moreover,  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  civilian  merchandise 
should  not  unnecessarily  add  to  the 
inflationary  forces  being  combatted 
by  the  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  and  other  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  similar  pur- 
jKises. 

Experience  of  the  past  eight 
months  has  shown  that  some  form 
of  inventory  limitation  is  needed 
to  attain  these  broad  objectives 
under  the  existing  abnormal  rela¬ 
tionship  lietween  supply  and  de¬ 
mand. 

Merchants’  Needs  Recognized 

The  Committee  believes  that 
these  important  war-time  require¬ 
ments  can  be  met  satisfactorily 
through  a  simple  and  effective  plan 
of  inventory  limitation.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  such  a  plan  provide  mer¬ 
chants  with  the  greatest  possible 
operating  flexibility  consistent  with 
the  attainment  of  the  governmetit’s 
broad  objectives.  Moreover,  it 
should  avoid  any  curtailment  of 
civilian  production  which  does  not 
[Continued  on  pu^e  40) 


SHOES  FOR  SPRING 

★  WFIi  HAS  ORDERED  reduc¬ 
tion  m  colors  and  styles  of  civilian 
footwear  using  leather  or  composi¬ 
tion  rubber  soles  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  consume^  purchases  of  extra 
pairs.  Effects  of  the  limitations  will 
reach  consumers  in  the  spring. 

Six  colors  are  permitted.  They 
are  black,  white,  turftan,  army  rus¬ 
set,  town  brown,  and  bluejacket 
blue.  Two-color  shoes  are  banned. 

In  general  no  shoe  designs  other 
than  those  used  or  on  order  be¬ 
tween  September  1,  1940  and  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1942  may  be  used,  ex¬ 
cept  that  changes  necessary  to  com¬ 
ply  with  this  order  or  to  further 
consetve  materials  are  permitted. 

Shoe  retailers  are  requested  by 
WFB  to  discourage  unnecessary 
sales  of  extra  pairs  and  to  end  pro¬ 
motions  to  get  consumers  to  buy 
shoes  not  needed. 

Shoe  manufacturers  are  put  under 
progressive  restrictions  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  10. 

Color  restrictions  do  not  apply  to 
the  dyeing  of  fabrics  for  use  in 
padded  sole  house  slippers  or  to 
leather  used  for  formal  evening 
slippers  in  gold  or  silver.  Construc¬ 
tion  restrictions  do  not  apply  to 
shoes  for  active  sportswear. 

BEDSPRINGS 

if  AX  UFA  REGVLA  TIOX  dated 
September  2  establishes,  in  effect, 
four  standard-models  of  bedsprings 
with  wood  frames,  and  fixes  manu¬ 
facturers’  and  retailers’  maximum 
prices  on  them,  while  a  separate 
regulation  issued  at  the  same  time 
establishes  methods  by  which  dis¬ 
tributors  are  to  determine  their 
maximum  prices.  The  four  classifi¬ 
cations,  and  the  manufacturers’ 
maximum  prices  [f.o.b.  factory  for 
sales  of  less  than  carload  lots)  and 
retailers’  maximum  prices  are  as 
follows: 

A.  Single-deck  coil,  crimps  wire 
tie;  manufacturer’s  price  $5.45;  re¬ 
tailer’s  $9.50. 

B.  Single  deck  coil,  helical  tie; 
manufacturer’s  price  $6.00;  retailer’s 
$10.50. 

C.  Semi-double  deck  coil,  helical 
tie,  manufacturer’s  price  $7.00;  re¬ 
tailer’s  $12.50. 

D.  Double  deck  coil,  manufac¬ 
turer’s  price  $7.30;  retailer’s  $13.00. 

The  regulation  specifies  structural 
details  for  the  four  models,  covering 
such  items  as  number  and,  type  of 
coils,  size  of  ivire,  wood  used  in 
frame  and  type  of  finish. 

Froduction  of  steel-frame  bed- 
springs  was  halted  August  3. 
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Great  Britain  Retailers  Now  Under 
Fixed  Margin  Control 

By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


REC^ENT  changes  in  price 
regulation  in  Great  Britain 
are  of  more  than  passing  in¬ 
terest  to  merchants  in  this  country. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  prior  to  the 
announcement  of  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Order  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  own  Government  had 
been  in  Canada  studying  the  price 
control  operation  there.  Further¬ 
more,  we  understand,  reports  on 
retail  conditions  and  regulations 
covering  retail  store  practices  and 
retail  prices  in  England  are  being 
studied  constantly  in  Washington. 
Many  suggestions  to  emulate  some 
British  regulations  have  been  made. 

Utility  and  Non-Utility 
Categories  Set 

About  a  year  ago  Great  Britain 
made  a  drastic  change  in  the  then 
current  price  control  arrangement. 
The  original  Prices  of  Goods  Act 
was  designed  to  permit  a  retailer 
to  obtain  his  usual  margin  on  the 
basic  (pre-war)  part  of  the  retail 
price,  but  only  his  operating  costs 
on  the  increment  of  increase  in 
merchandise  cost.  This  procedure 
theoretically  would  return  to  the 
retailer  the  same  net  profit  in 
dollars  as  in  the  base  period.  There 
were  however,  certain  goods  re¬ 


quired  to  be  sold  at  fixed  or  maxi¬ 
mum  prices. 

The  change  brought  about  in 
the  late  summer  of  1941  and  which 
W'as  geared  to  certain  Limitation  of 
Supplies  orders,  set  up  two  distinct 
categories  of  consumer  goods— 
“utility”  and  “non-utility.”  It  had 
l)een  found  apparently  that  earlier 
quota  and  limitation  orders  had 
brought  al)out  a  scarcity  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  cheaper  quality  apparel. 

A  new  quota  schedule  was  then 
adopted  wliich  granted  priority  to 
the  manufacture  of  certain  lower 
grade  cloths  and  apparel  made 
therefrom,  practically  freeing  such 
“utility”  goods,  as  they  were  offi¬ 
cially  termed,  from  quota  control. 

Certain  conditions  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  utility  clothing 
and  cloth  were  set  up  (conditions 
at  first— more  definite  specifications 
much  later)  which  included  regis¬ 
tration  of  manufacturers  and  “cut- 
ters-up”,  the  labeling  of  the  cloth 
and  garments  by  a  distinctive  mark 
and  price  control. 

In  the  case  of  manufacturers  and 
cutters-up  the  price  control  allowed 
reasonable  costs  plus  a  definite  net 
profit  percent  (according  to  indus¬ 
try)  subject,  however,  to  specific 
price  ceilings  applicable  to  each 


type  of  cloth  and  each  type  of  gar¬ 
ment  made  from  the  various  utility 
cloths. 

The  price  control  on  utility  mer¬ 
chandise  extended  to  wholesalers 
and  retailers.  Wholesalers  were  al¬ 
lowed  20%  margins,  retailers  25%, 
on  selling  prices,  which  however 
could  not  exceed  sptecified  ceilings 
for  the  various  types  of  garments 
made  from  the  different  utility 
cloths. 

The  larger  British  retailers  did 
not  at  first  show  much  interest  in 
the  proposals  to  supply  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  “utility”  apparel  be¬ 
cause  it  was  generally  of  cheap 
grade.  This  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  with  rationing 
of  consumer  goods  in  effect  it  would 
ordinarily  be  expected  that  the  de¬ 
mand  would  shift  toward  higher 
quality  goods  tending  to  be  more 
durable  and  which  would  be  pro¬ 
curable  for  the  same  numlx*r  of 
couf)ons  as  required  for  cheaper 
or  “utility”  g(K)ds.  Probably  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation  resting 
on  the  British  consumer  brought 
about  a  greater  demand  for  these 
lower  quality  goods  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  .Apparently  because  of  the 
increased  consumer  interest  in 
cheaper  grade  apparel  in  the  spring 
of  1942  British  merchants  held  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  authorities  en¬ 
deavoring  to  increase  the  allowable 
25%  margin  to  33  1/3%. 

Commencing  with  .August  3rd, 
retailers  have  been  required  to 
price  their  goods  both  ntilit\  and 
non-utility  subject  to  certain  new 
margin  limitations.  Parts  of  the 
margin  schedules  are  combined  in 
the  table  on  this  page. 

Non-Utility  Margin  Lean 

Customary  cash  discounts,  not 
over  61.^  %  on  footwear  and  5%  on 
other  goods,  need  not  be  included 
in  the  calculation  of  margins.  How¬ 
ever,  due  consideration  was  given 
to  the  discount  in  establishing  these 
margins  as  will  be  noted. 

The  retailers  of  Great  Britain, 
we  understand,  are  generally  satis- 


Examples  of  Margin  Schedules  on  Merchandise 


%  Margin 

on  Retail 

Utility 

Non-utility 

Millinery 

— 

37.5 

Furs  &  fur  trimmed  garments 

— 

37.5 

Apparel  Accessories 

— 

33.33 

Handkerchiefs 

— 

33.33 

Footwear— lower  qualities 

30. 

— 

higher  qualities 

33.33 

— 

Corsets  &  Brassieres 

30. 

.33.33 

Women’s,  Children’s  Outerwear 

30. 

33.33 

Men’s  &  Boys’  Outerwear 

27.5 

33.33 

Men’s  &  Boys’  Shirts  &  Collars 

25. 

30. 

Underwear  &  Hosiery 

25. 

30. 

Cloth— Rayon  &  most  wool  dress  fabrics 

27.5 

30. 

Other  Cloths 

25. 

30. 

Sheets  &  Other  Household  “Linens” 

25. 

30. 

Mattress 

30. 

33  1/3 

Blankets 

25. 

25. 
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fied  with  the  margin  limitation  on 
non-utility  goods.  They  do  not 
have  that  feeling  with  respect  to 
utility  gtKKls.  The  British  .Au¬ 
thorities,  however,  claim  that  the 
utility  schedule  will  allow  an  aver¬ 
age  27.5%  margin  which  they 
justify  in  the  following  way: 

Retail  operating  costs  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
sligiitly  over  2.H%  of  sales,  not  in¬ 
cluding  interest  charges.  I'he  au¬ 
thorities  feel  that  some  ex|>editures 
on  delivery,  publicity  and  display 
are  not  justifiably  chargeable  to 
the  handling  of  utility  goods.  .\n 
adjustment  for  these  items  would 
bring  the  remaining  costs  to 

OO  or-o^ 

o- 

•Sales  volume  for  the  12  months 
beginning  August,  1942  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  lie  lower  than  in  the 
corresjKmding  period  beginning  in 
1941,  liecause  of  lower  prices  and 
a  smaller  physical  voltime  of  goixls 
to  Ik?  sold.  (The  lower  price  level 
will  Ik?  brought  alKnit  through  the 
lifting  of  purchase  taxes  on  utility 
goods) . 

This  decline  in  sales  will  cause 
an  increase  in  the  exjK?nse  ratio  of 
2*^^,.  The  adjusted  exjKMise  ratio  is 
thus  24.25%. 

Last  year  cash  discounts  received 
averaged  1.75%  of  sales;  deducting 
this  figure  leaves  an  adjusted  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  of  22.5%. 

.A  further  allowance  of  2%  for 
price  reductions  and  stock  short¬ 
ages  would  bring  the  expense  ratio 
to  24.5%,.  Increasing  this,  figure  by 
3%  for  net  profit  gives  27.5%. 

Retailers’  Calculations  Differ 

With  respect  to  this  calculation, 
the  retailers  feel  that  the  decline 
in  sales  volume  would  amount  to 
10%,  which  would  automatically 
increase  the  expense  burden  from 
22.25,  adjusted  for  “unjustified  de¬ 
livery,  publicity  and  display  allo¬ 
cation”,  to  24.75  even  though  cer¬ 
tain  variable  expienses  might  de¬ 
cline  with  the  shrinkage  of  volume. 
The  merchants  feel  the  allowance 
for  stock  shortage  and  markdowns 
should  be  3%.  The  other  items 
entering  the  authorities’  calcula¬ 
tions  are  not  disputed  by  the  re¬ 
tailers,  who  thus  arrive  at  a  margin 
figure  of  29%  as  compared  with  the 
authorities’  27.5%. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while 
the  schedule  may  give  a  depart¬ 


ment  store  an  average  margin  of 
27.5%,  men’s  shops  would  fare 
badly,  their  margin  Ix'ing  closer  to 
25%  than  to  27.5%. 

The  lifting  of  the  Purchase  Tax 
on  Utility  GikkIs  effective  as  of 
August  3rd  also  presented  some 
problems  which  were  solved  under 
a  rather  unique  arrangement. 

Retailers  had  warning  in  the 
spring  that  the  taxes  (payable  to 
the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer) 
would  be  removed  in  .August  or 
September.  These  taxes  ranged 
from  16  2/3  to  66  2/3%  on  cost  on 
most  of  the  goods  carried  in  de¬ 
partment  stores;  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  goods  were  excepted. 

The  ceiling  prices  on  utility 
goods  were  reduced,  effective 
August  3rd,  to  reflect  the  full 
amount  of  the  purchase  tax  as 
passed  on  to  consumers,  subject 
however  to  adjustment  where  the 
allowable  retail  margins  were  in¬ 
creased  from  the  25%  figure  previ¬ 
ously  allowed. 

In  order  that  retailers  should  not 
be  seriously  hurt  by  the  removal  of 
the  purchase  tax  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  adjustment  in  the  retail 
price  ceilings,  the  regulations  pro¬ 
vide  that: 


.A— Retailers  may  continue  to  sell 
tax  paid  utility  cloths  and 
utility  products  at  prices  to  in¬ 
clude  the  tax,  until  September 
30th. 

B— From  Octolxr  1st  to  January 
31st  such  tax  paid  goods  may 
still  be  sold  to  include  the  pur¬ 
chase  tax,  provided  the  custom¬ 
ers  salescheck  is  marked  to  indi¬ 
cate  tax  had  been  paid  by  the 
store  on  the  item  (s)  sold  and 
that  a  reference  by  code  or  serial 
number  is  also  placed  on  the 
salescheck  that  will  identify  the 
vendor’s  invoice  covering  the 
goods  sold. 

C— .After  January  31st  next,  utility 
cloths  and  utility  goods  may  not 
be  sold  to  include  the  purchase 
tax,  even  though  the  retailer 
had  paid  the  tax  on  such  goods 
as  still  remained  in  his  inven¬ 
tory. 

The  original  regulation  pro¬ 
vided  in  “B”  above  that  each  ven¬ 
dor’s  invoice  should  also  bear  a 
reference  to  each  salescheck  for 
goods  sold  between  October  1st  and 
January  31st  at  a  price  to  include 
the  purchase  tax.  This  provision 
was  later  deleted. 


September,  1942 
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Build  the  Salesperson’s  Morale  and  He’ll  Do 
as  Much  for  Your  Customers 

By  Morris  Thompson,  Manager,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


The  great  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  re¬ 
tailer,  and  especially  of  the 
retail  salesperson,  in  maintaining 
civilian  morale  in  wartime  have 
been  often  mentioned,  but  to  date 
not  too  completely  exjrfored. 

Especially  in  the  smaller  store, 
where  store-customer  relations  are 
expected  to  be  and  are  on  a  very 
close  personal  basis,  this  problem 
is  important  and  presents  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  store  operator 
and  his  employees  to  be  of  service 
to  the  nation,  to  serve  their  buying 
public  better,  and  to  prevent  many 
avoidable  customer  irritations. 

David  Ginsburg,  General  Coun¬ 
sel,  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
in  addressing  the  Mid-Year  Con¬ 
vention  of  N.R.D.G.A.  in  Chicago, 
highlighted  this  responsibility 
when  he  said,  "Retailers  as  a  whole 
will  probably  be  the  direct  recipi¬ 
ents  of  more  complaints  than  any 
other  group  or  agency  in  the  coun¬ 
try— which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
If  they  choose,  the  retailers  can 
meet  these  complaints  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  a  feeling  that 
the  civilian  public  is  at  the  mercy  of 
ignorant  and  blundering  officials 
who  take  a  light-hearted  enjoyment 
in  interfering  with  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  millions  of  citizens.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  disastrous— 
for  the  country— that  kind  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  would  be.” 

George-Deen  Training  Useful 

The  fact  that  retail  salespeople 
do  meet  a  large  percentage  of  the 
population  daily  at  the  point  of 
possible  irritation  from  scarcities, 
standardization,  rationing  and 
limitations  of  consumer  goods  was 
recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  in  setting  up  a  sp>ecial 
wartime  program  of  distributive 
education  under  the  George-Deen 
Act.  This  program  was  planned  at 
a  conference  of  leading  retailers 
and  trade  association  executives  in 
Washington  in  i  yihich  George 


Plant,  Manager  of  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  and  Personnel  Groups  of 
the  N.R.D.G..4.,  participated.  It  in¬ 
cludes  as  one  of  the  major  training 
needs  for  experienced  salespieople 
in  wartime,  instruction  in  main¬ 
taining  civilian  morale.  This  in¬ 
struction  is  now  available  in  many 
states  through  the  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  program. 

Smaller  store  operators  should 
take  advantage  of  this  training 
wherever  available  and  should  ex¬ 
plore  for  their  own  part  the  role 
their  store  can  play  in  maintaining 
good  civilian  morale.  To  analyze 
the  problem  correctly,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  centers' around 
store-customer  contact  and  that 
store-customer  contact,  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  percentage,  rests  on  the 
salesjjerson. 

Build  Salesperson’s  Morale 

Before  deciding  what  the  sales¬ 
person  can  do  toward  sustaining 
and  bolstering  civilian  morale  and 
instructing  him  in  these  things,  the 
store  opierator  must  first  analyze 
the  hazards  to  the  salesperson’s  own 
morale  and  l>e  prepared  to  help 
him  overcome  those  hazards.  Some 
of  the  most  frequently  occurring 
wartime  hazards  to  the  sales¬ 
person’s  morale  and  the  answers  to 
them  may  be  found  in  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  disadvantages  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  retail  employment  in 
wartime. 

Some  of  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  disadvantages  of  retail 
employment  and  those  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  greatest  hazards  to  em¬ 
ployee  morale  include: 

1.  Wages  are  comparatively  low. 

2.  It  is  the  “same  old  job”  as 
contrasted  with  exciting  new 
(if  temporary)  wartime  ac¬ 
tivities. 

3.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
particularly  “heroic”  about 
retailing. 

4.  Retail  selling  apparently  af¬ 


fords  no  opportunity  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  talents  (every¬ 
one  has  a  subconscious  con¬ 
viction  that  he  has  a  hidden 
genius  in  some  entirely  for¬ 
eign  field) . 

These  hazards  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  employers  and  workers 
should  be  assisted  in  analyzing 
their  objections  to  retail  employ¬ 
ment.  After  the  disadvantages  have 
been  clearly  defined,  it  is  much 
easier  to  set  off  against  them  the 
many  advantages  of  retail  employ¬ 
ment  in  wartime. 

On  the  Credit  Side 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  of  working  in  retailing  in 
wartime  which  should  be  countered 
against  the  disadvantages  include 
the  following: 

1.  Retailing,  in  contrast  with 
many  other  jobs,  offers  stable 
employment.  The  worker  is 
assured  of  a  constant  and 
largely  stable  income  in  an 
industry  which  is  not  subject 
to  the  radical  employment 
fluctuations  of  other  types  of 
enterprise. 

2.  The  employee  can  live  at 
home  under  living  costs  and 
living  conditions  to  which  he 
is  adapted.  Many  workers 
leaving  retailing  to  enter 
other  employment  have 
found  crowded  living  condi¬ 
tions,  advanced  living  costs 
and  other  social  and  hygienic 
conditions  that  far  offset 
what  gains  they  might  have 
made. 

3.  If  the  worker  has  been  in  re¬ 
tailing  long  and  enjoys  the 
work,  there  is  a  strong  chance 
that  his  or  her  temperament 
is  best  suited  to  that  type  of 
work  which  hinges  on  per¬ 
sonal  contact,  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  associations.  The 
contrast  between  the  activity 
behind  and  before  a  retail 
counter  and  that  of  standing 
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before  a  machine  four  hours 
at  a  stretch  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  explored  before  check¬ 
ing  off  retailing  as  desirable 
wartime-  employment.  Physi¬ 
cal  and  nervous  capacity  for 
an  entirely  different  type  of 
work  should  also  be  ex¬ 
amined. 

4.  The  retail  salesperson  can 
serve  his  country  well  by 
striving  for  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  distribution 
of  civilian  needs.  This  job  he 
can  do  in  his  present  position. 

5.  The  retail  salesperson  can 
render  a  real  patriotic  duty 
by  pushing  the  sales  of  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps. 

6.  The  salesperson,  by  keeping 
informed,  by  studying  his 
store  and  his  customers  and 
by  applying  himself  to  the 
job  of  customer  relations,  can 
perform  a  real  service  to  the 
nation  in  the  maintenance  of 
civilian  morale  in  the  face  of 
difficult  situations  in  con¬ 
sumer  supply. 

7.  Retailing  as  an  industry  has 
a  great  future.  It  offers  real 
opportunities  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  will  study  it  and 
apply  themselves  in  the  field. 
Retailing  was  a  53  billion 
dollar  industry  in  1941,  em¬ 
ploying  five  million  p>ersons. 

8.  Those  persons  remaining  in 
retailing  will  not  be  faced 
with  the  great  readjustment 
scramble  after  the  victory  is 
won.  Estimates  place  from  26 
to  36  millions  as  the  number 
of  persons  who  will  have  to 
be  readjusted  and  relocated 
after  the  war  is  over. 

Both  disadvantages  and  advan¬ 
tages  should  be  analyzed  by  retail 
management  and  discussed  sympa¬ 
thetically  with  the  employee.  In 
most  cases,  management  and  work¬ 
er  are  in  the  same  boat  as  far  as 
those  factors  are  concerned. 

After  the  store  has  its  own  house 
in  order,  it  is  then  well  to  analyze 
and  list  the  morale  hazards  which 
walk  in  the  front  door  daily  with 
your  customers.  These  are  the 
hazards  over  which  you  have  no 
control— those  things  arising  out  of 
the  broader  implications  of  a 
nation  at  war  and  not  inspired  by 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Morris  Thompson 

HERE’S  A  REQUEST  FOR  CRITICISM 

The  new  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 
will  meet  most  of  his  members  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Bureau’s  one-day  conference  in  New  York  on 
September  30th.  Meanwhile  he  is  getting  acquainted 
through  the  medium  of  a  lively  Service  Letter  and  the 
new  Swap  Letter  Project.  A  native  Missourian,  with  a 
background  of  smaller  store,  newspaper,  chamber  of 
commerce  and  Distributive  Education  experience,  Mr. 
Thompson  makes  his  formal  bow  as  follows; 

“It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  ass<x:iated  with  the 
NRDG.A.  It  is  like  being  at  home  to  think  on  the 
problems  and  note  the  achievements  of  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores— for  my  interests,  experi¬ 
ences  and  past  associations  are  all  with  the  smaller 
retailer. 

“Two  things  stand  out  among  the  many  I  would  like 
to  say  if  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  being  in  your 
store  today. 

“First,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores  will 
not  be  gauged  by  any  extra  measure  of  ability  or  any 
spark  of  genius  brought  to  it  by  your  director.  I’m  just 
an  ordinary  guy  with  ordinary  abilities.  But  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  will  be  gauged  by  the  extent  to  which  we 
all  realize  that  we  have  a  big  job  to  do— for  the  nation 
and  ourselves— and  keep  plugging  at  it— the  extent  to 
which  you  make  known  the  good  things  you  have  done— 
the  extent  to  whicih  you  make  known  your  problems,  so 
that  the  questions  and  answers  can  be  matched,  the  good 
deals  and  the  bad  ones  known  and  marked  as  such  and 
the  whole  passed  on  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

“Second,  the  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores  is  a  service  Bu¬ 
reau-use  it.  Criticize  it  straight  from  the  should^  when 
its  performance  isn’t  up  to  par.  Pat  it  on  the  back  when 
it  does  a  good  job.  But,  above  all,  use  it. 

“I  won’t  be  entirely  happy  on  this  job  until  this  Bu¬ 
reau  has  had  a  chance  to  be  of  direct  service  to  every 
single  member.  I’ve  set  up  as  a  goal  the  enviable  objec¬ 
tive  of  having  met  and  talked  with  every  person  on  the 
rolls— and  may  their  number  grow! 

“I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.’’ 
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Marshall  Field’s  Minutely  Q)ordinated 
Organization  for  Civilian  Defense 

By  Ruth  Raymond 

Training  Division,  Marshall  Field  &  Company 


Principle  of  decentralized  training  was  put  to  work  to  organize 
the  mammoth  Field  organization  into  an  efficient  defense  group, 
made  up  of  six  divisions  in  which  3500  people  play  their  part. 


WITHIN  a  tew  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  Marshall  Field 
and  Company  formed  a  War 
Policy  Committee.  Headed  by 
Hughston  McBain,  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  the  group  included  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  the  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  and  the  Personnel  Manager  of 
the  Company.  On  December  1 3  the 
formation  of  this  committee  was 
announced  in  a  notice  which  also 
offered  all  employees  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  volunteer  for  Civilian 
Defense.  Immediately  work  was 
liegun  on  a  Store  Defense  Organi¬ 
zation,  for  which  some  3500  em¬ 
ployees  volunteered. 

On  January  9,  after  an  arduous 
month’s  work,  copies  of  the  Master 
Organization  Chart  for  War  and 
Civilian  Defense  were  circulated. 
The  Vice-President  and  General 
0|>erating  Manager  of  the  Cont- 
pany  was  named  Defense  Coordi¬ 
nator,  and  rapidly  other  job  titles 
gave  way  to  names  of  the  people 
who  were  going  to  do  the  jobs 
which  had  been  originally  set  up. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  put  rank  and 
file  employees  in  the  key  |K)sitions. 

Activity  Started  at  Once 

With  people  assigned  to  tasks, 
the  big  question  was  how  to  teach 
them  what  to  do.  Here  was  one 
time  when  no  previous  experience 
was  available,  no  “last  year’s  fig¬ 
ures’’  to  work  against.  Here  was 
one  time  w'hen  the  often  frowned 
upon  “trial  and  error  method” 
seemed  the  only  way.  The  organi¬ 
zation  was  growing  by  leaps  and 
Ixtunds,  but  people  were  impatient 
—they  wanted  to  do  something.  Or¬ 
ganization  charts  were  fine;  it  was 


O.K.  to  know  that  plans  were 
under  way,  that  the  site  for  the 
Control  Room  had  been  approted, 
that  the  loudspeaker  system  would 
be  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
March,  that  the  “Technical  and 
Research  Staff  had  made  a  survey 
to  ascertain  the  ‘safe  areas’  in  the 
Main  Store”.  But  each  person  was 
saying  “What  do  /  do?  And  how 
do  I  do  it?” 

Decentralized  Defense  Training 
Found  Most  Valuable 

The  Executive  Group  recognized 
this  problem  so  common  to  all  new 
enterprises— realized  the  urgency  of 
giving  people  specific  duties  and  of 
helping  them  to  learn  how  they 
should  be  performed.  The  basic 
principle  underlying  the  entire 
training  effort  of  the  Store  Defense 
Organization  was  simply  this:  get 
action— work  fast— give  as  many 
people  as  possible  something  to  do 
and  let  them  practice  doing  their 
jobs.  Decentralization,  which  we 
have  found  so  valuable  in  all  kinds 
of  training,  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Directors  of  the  various  de- 
parments  undertook  grueling  pre¬ 
liminary  work  and,  with  their  top 
supervisors,  began  a  self-education 
program— they  went  in  search  oi 
information,  read  everything  they 
could  get  their  hands  on,  listened 
to  official  O.C.D.  radio  broadcasts, 
talked  over  their  problems.  As 
rapidly  as  jxtssible  the  actual  train¬ 
ing  of  workers  was  begun.  ’Fhe  first 
step  in  training  each  of  the  major 
groups  was  to  let  the  people  know 
what  kind  of  an  organization  had 
been  set  up  for  the  unit— what  the 
general  function  of  the  unit  was 


and  where  it  fitted  into  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  store  as  a  whole. 

Public  Defense  Division 
The  Public  Defense  Division 
faced  one  of  the  most  difficult 
situations  in  the  entire  Defense  ef¬ 
fort.  No  job  specifications,  no 
operating  procedures  were  at  its 
disposal.  The  concepts  with  which 
we  as  a  business  organization  were 
acquainted  could  not  be  applied 
to  the  gigantic  task  of  protection 
and  evacuation.  People  coiddn’t 
be  taught  what  to  do  until  pro¬ 
cedures  were  drawn  up,  and  it  was 
decided  that  methods  could  best 
be  worked  out  by  people  who  actu¬ 
ally  worked  and  spent  their  time  in 
the  areas  involved.  For  exatnple, 
who  would  know  better  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Bakery  than  the  peoi)le 
who  worked  in  the  Bakery  every 
day?  So,  with  the  anticipated  re- 
sidts  firmly  in  mind,  floor  wardens, 
room  wardens,  and  their  alternates 
began  to  work  with  their  people  to 
solve  their  room  and  Htmr  problems. 
Proposed  solutions  w’ere  submitted 
by  Chief  Wardens  to  the  Technical 
and  Research  Staff,  to  the  Director 
of  Public  Defense,  and  to  the  Civil 
Liaison  Staff  when  necessary. 

Then  Itegan  actual  practice  ol 
black-out  procedure  and  evacua¬ 
tion  drills.  This  technique  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  was  adopted  partly 
as  the  result  of  recommendations 
from  Arthur  Rubin,  Director  ol 
the  Institute  of  Military  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Rubin  worked  out  a  military  train¬ 
ing  program  adapted  to  the  store 
situation,  and  for  a  period  of  some 
four  weeks  between  40  and  50  men. 
top  personnel  of  the  Public  De 
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tense  Division,  gathered  eaili 
Tiuirsday  night  in  the  Employees’ 
Caleteria  on  the  12th  Floor,  threw 
off  their  coats  and  swung  into  close- 
order  drill— lelt  laced,  right  about 
faced,  column  marched,  hand  sig¬ 
nalled,  light  signalled. 

From  this  group,  instructors  were 
chosen  who  undertook  to  train  250 
more  wardens  in  the  intricacies  of 
military  drill.  I'he  new  Soldier’s 
Handbook  was  used  as  a  text  for 
the  classes,  which  included  simple 
drill,  hand  and  light  signalling,  etc. 
Fortunately  for  us  all,  w'e  main¬ 
tained  a  good  sense  of  humor 
through  all  this.  Many  a  drill  ses¬ 
sion  has  been  threatened  with  com 
plete  lack  of  attention  when  the 
formation  went  to  pieces  Itecause 
someone  like  Miss  X  of  the  yard 
goods,  who  doesn’t  know  her  right 
hand  from  her  left,  threw  every- 
lM)dv  out.  Good-nal  tired  banter 


and  razzing  went  on,  and  more 
than  once  an  “at  ease”  had  to  be 
called  so  the  whole  group  could 
indulge  in  a  hearty  laugh.  But  the 
results  have  been  gratifying: 

1.  Orderly  manoetivers  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  demonstrated  as 
superior  to  unorganized  mass 
movement.  2.  Leadership  has  been 
developed.  The  timid  little  woman 
who  hated  to  “take  over”  the  first 
day  is  giving  commands  easily  and 
clearly  after  five  drill  sessions. 
Self-confidence  and  poise  have 
come  to  people  who  never  took  a 
crack  at  leadership  of  any  kind  lie- 
fore. 

This  knowledge  has  sifted  down 
through  the  Ptiblic  Defense  Or¬ 
ganization  until  its  1037  members, 
with  increasing  ease  and  efficiency, 
are  now  able  to  move  groups  in 
practice  drills  over  prescribed 
routes  to  designated  areas  of  rela¬ 


tive  safety.  Every  drill  helps  to 
prepare  for  the  day  when  thousands 
of  ctistomers  must  be  handled; 
when  wardens,  through  their 
knowledge  and  training,  must  take 
their  ]iosts,  organize  their  think¬ 
ing,  give  it  vocal  oF  physical  expres¬ 
sion,  and  see  that  the  vital  job  of 
protecting  life  and  property  is  done 
swiftly  and  well. 

Fire  Defense  Division 

The  Fire  Defense  Division  was 
built  around  the  existing  Store 
Fire  Brigade,  which  for  years  had 
been  holding  drills,  and  whose 
members  knew  the  store  fire  equip¬ 
ment  and  procedures.  The  first 
step  in  training  was  to  bring  the 
new  members  to  the  level  of  the 
experienced  members  and  to  make 
the  entire  group  aware  of  what  its 
work  might  actually  entail.  Five 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


In  Freedom’s  Name — 


One  of  the  attention-riveting  ads  with  which  the  Ernst  Kern  Co. 
helps  to  keep  Detroit  buying  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
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How  Can  You 
UsePromotion 
Today  to  Build 
a  Strong  Post- 
War  Position? 

By  Richard  G.  Meybohm 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

★ 

Stock  replenishment  may  soon  be 
so  difficult  that  promotion  of  spe¬ 
cific  merchandise  may  be  unprofit¬ 
able.  Here  are  some  suggestions 
that  will  keep  store  traffic  going 
and  keep  the  store  alive  as  a  com¬ 
munity  institution.  And  on  the  fac¬ 
ing^  page  is  the  story  of  what  one 
store  is  doing  along  these  lines. 

★ 

IT  was  only  a  comparatively 
short  time  ago  that  one  of  this 
country’s  leading  promotion 
men  made  a  statement  which  read 
something  like  this:  “Showmanship 
in  department  stores  is  not  worth 
so  very  much  unless  it  is  completely 
tied  up  and  coordinated  with  the 
sales  of  sptecific  items  or  groups  of 
items  of  merchandise.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  his  con¬ 
tention  by  saying  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Amos  and  Andy,  then  at 
the  p>eak  of  their  popularity,  would 
not,  in  his  opinion,  prove  essen¬ 
tially  a  worthwhile  promotional  ex¬ 
penditure  for  his  store  unless  they 
were  there  to  help  get  sales  for  a 
“fresh  air  taxi  cab”  as  an  example, 
in  the  Toy  Department.  Then  and 
only  then  did  this  tyjje  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  warrant  a  place  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  scheme  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling. 


Prtibably  few  will  deny  that  that 
coordination  of  sales  promotion  ef¬ 
fort  which  ties  entertainment,  ser¬ 
vice  or  education  with  advertising 
as  an  aid  to  effecting  the  sales  of 
specific  items  or  groups  of  items  of 
merchandise  is  well  nigh  the  per¬ 
fect  sales  promotion  set  up,  for  it 
offers  the  direct  return  check  in 
sales  for  each  dollar  expended  in 
promotion  and  advertising. 

The  big  problem  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  sales  promoter  in  the 
years  that  the  foregoing  opinion 
was  expressed  was  to  dig  up  the 
worthy  promotional  idea.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  was  already  in  the  store 
or  could  be  easily  acquired  in  al¬ 
most  unlimited  quantity. 

Serious  Stock  Problem  Ahead 

But  what  about  the  present  day 
wartime  situation  in  department 
stores?  How  will  that  affect  this 
phase  of  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion?  Right  now  over-all  retail 
sales  throughout  the  country,  have 
shown  increases.  By  and  large  ad¬ 
vertising  and  jjromotion  are  still 
being  used  to  push  and  sell  specific 
merchandise  items.  .\  glance  at 
newspaper  advertising  columns  is 
sufficient  to  convince  that  big  sea¬ 
sonal  events,  particularly  those  in 
soft  lines,  are  still  being  carried 
on.  While  it  is  true  that  volume, 
and  a  large  size  volume  in  many 
stores,  has  been  lost  in  those  depart¬ 
ments  carrying  goods  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Avhich  was  stopped  at  the 
very  beginning  of  our  war  effort, 
there  has  been  a  sufficient  over-all 
inventory  to  make  up  for  this  lost 
volume— if  store  sales  figures  can  be 
used  as  a  fair  indication.  So  much 
for  the  present.  Retail  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  pretty  much 
in  the  usual  manner  in  their  mer¬ 
chandise  selling  efforts. 

However,  if  reports  coming  from 
Washington  and  those  printed  in 
our  daily  papers  are  to  be  seriously 
considered  each  day  will  find  it 
tougher  to  replenish  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  same  rate  at  which 
they  are  leaving  the  store  shelves. 

More  and  more  production  into 
war,  less  and  less  into  goods  which 
the  department  store  sells. 

Whether  or  not  stores  will  reach 
a  point  when  it  will  be  exceeding¬ 
ly  unprofitable  to  promote  specific 
items  of  merchandise  because  of 


very  limited  quantities  of  any  one 
typte,  it  is  very  difficult  to  foretell 
at  the  moment,  yet  such  a  situation 
might  be  very  possible  and  certain¬ 
ly  is  worth  consideration  now. 

.\nd  where  will  sales  promtition 
fit  into  such  a  picture?  Can  stores 
which  have  s|K*nt  millions  of  dollars 
advertising"  their  goods  and  services 
afford  to  drop  promotion  complete¬ 
ly?  It  is  more  than  doubtful  that 
such  a  stand  can  be  taken  in  as 
competitive  a  business  as  retailing 
without  seriously  affecting  a  store’s 
post-war  position.  After  all,  statis¬ 
tics  will  serve  to  prove  that  in  the 
final  analysis  even  the  promotion 
of  merchandise  is  essentially  insti¬ 
tutional  in  character.  Very  few  pro¬ 
motions  succeed  in  selling  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  merchandise  ad¬ 
vertised  to  be  called  entirely  self¬ 
paying.  However,  a  continuity  of 
such  advertising  does  succeed  in 
presenting  the  ever-changing  mer¬ 
chandise  picture  of  a  store  to  the 
customer:  it  does  succeed  in  bring¬ 
ing  traffic;  it  does  aid  in  selling  a 
store  as  a  place  to  shop  and  at  ilie 
same  time  it  does  suceed  in  selling 
reasonably  good  quantities  of  items 
advertised. 

The  force  which  merchandise  ad¬ 
vertising  has  exerted  in  bringing  a 
continuous  daily  flow  of  traffic  into 
the  average  store  cannot  lx;  over¬ 
estimated.  Institutional  messages, 
no  matter  how  worthy  they  may  be 
in  building  good  will,  have  yet  to 
demonstrate  that  they  can  do  the 
same  job. 

Threat  to  Goodwill 

If  we  reach  that  point  where 
1000  customers  might  respond  to 
an  advertisement  on  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  (just  to  pick  an  item 
at  random)  and  a  store  has  but 
500  sheets  to  sell,  thus  creating  500 
unsatisfied  customers,  it  not  only 
has  an  increased  advertising  cost 
but  has  a  public  relations  problem 
on  its  hands  as  well.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  same  store  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  substantial  over-all  in¬ 
ventory  broken  down  into  ^mall 
quantities  of  various  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  must  be  moved  to 
enable  the  retailer  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  What  can  lie  done  to  move 
this  merchandise  at  a  cost  equitable 
to  sales?  What  can  be  done  to  as¬ 
sure  an  even  and  steady  flow  of 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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By  £arl  Brotherton 

Assistant  Merchandise  Manager,  Howland  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 


The  whole  country  has  lieen 
Hooded  lately  with  Paul  Mc¬ 
Nutt's  slogan,  “U.  S.  needs  Us 
Strong!”  This  slogan  stares  out  of 
magazines,  newspapers,  even  bill 
Ijoards,  trying  to  make  every 
American  conscious  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  nutrition.  In  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  a  group  of  public  minded 
citizens  and  civil  defense  leaders 
put  their  heads  together  and  de- 
vclop>ed  the  now  famous  “Bridge¬ 
port  Plan”  with  its  slogan,  “Pack 
a  lunch  a  man  can  work  on!”  We 
joined  this  nutrition  movement 
with  our  own  all-out  “Strength  for 
Victory”  jjrogram  on  July  25th. 
The  results  liave  exceeded  our  ex- 
jx?ctations. 

Our  interest  first  liecame  “hot” 
when  we  learned  the  startling  fact 
that  one  third  of  our  army  suffered 
from  vitamin  deficiency!  This  also 
meant  that  our  defense  workers 
here,  in  Bridgeport,  as  well  as  their 
families  were  suffering  from  vita¬ 
min  deficiency.  Nothing  is  more 
important  to  the  winning  of  this 
war  than  the  heath  of  our  workers, 
and  if  this  program  is  to  succeed 
it  must  be  made  jxipular  and  of 
real  interest  to  every  one.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  is  the  natural  home 
for  such  a  [jrogram.  .A  good  store 
already  has  consumer  acceptance, 
its  word  is  believed.  Therefore,  if 
such  a  store  gets  behind  this  nutri¬ 
tion  program  in  each  community, 
this  program  can  be  developed 
more  quickly  and  reach  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  in  any  other  way. 

We  have  found  that  this 
“Strength  for  Victory”  program 
has  brought  us  many  unexpected 
benefits.  The  co-operation  that  we 
have  received  from  the  civil  de¬ 
fense  leaders  of  this  community, 
the  newspapers,  and  the  people 
themselves,  has  been  tremendous. 
We  have  also  discovered  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  lie  a  real  traffic  builder.  In 
the  first  week  alone,  we  had  over  a 
thousand  women,  even  a  few  men, 
stop  and  ask  questions  at  our  nutri¬ 
tion  center.  \  record  was  kept  of 
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rhe  Nutriticjii  (Center  on  the  street  floor. 


their  names  and  addresses,  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  asked,  and  the  leaflets 
that  they  took  away  with  them. 
Any  question  that  we  could  not 
answer  was  referred  to  an  expert 
nutritionist. 

VVe  believe  that  the  forming  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  this  program.  VVe 
are  not  nutrition  experts  and  we 
need  help  in  steering  a  correct 
course.  On  this  page  is  a  list  of 
our  seventeen  memljers— their  titles 
speak  for  themselves.  Again  the 
workers  who  have  manned  our 
Nutrition  Center,  our  speakers  for 
both  the  radio  and  auditorium, 
our  demonstrators,  have  all  been 
volunteers  from  civil  defense,  the 
Red  Cross,  or  the  government. 

Howland’s  Nutrition  Center  is 
on  the  street  floor.  Red.  white  and 
blue  arrows  lead  to  the  display 
from  the  entrance  doors.  Signs 
read,  “Follow  the  Victory  Arrows 
to  our  Strength  for  Victory  Nutri¬ 
tion  Center!”  The  center  is  man¬ 
ned  from  10  .\.M.  to  5  P.M.  by 
local  nutrition  volunteers  from 
civil  defense  or  the  Red  Cross. 
There  are  free  leaflets  on  all  nutri¬ 
tion  subjects  for  the  customers. 


Lectures  and  demonstrations  are 
held  at  least  once  a  week  in  the 
Electric  and  Gas  Appliance  Service 
Center  on  the  fourtli  floor. 

Radio  programs  are  broadcast 
three  times  a  week  from  the  Nutri¬ 
tion  Center.  Guest  s]>eakers  come 
from  local  and  federal  nutrition 
committees,  public  utilities,  OCd), 
OP  A,  etc. 

“Strength  for  Victory”  jjosters 
are  displayed  throughout  the  store. 

The  restaurant  features  a 
“Strength  for  V’ictory”  luncheon 
special  every  day. 

As  to  outside  promotion  we  have 
had  regular  news  story  coverage. 

VVe  enlisted  the  ((M)peration  of 
local  groups  at  the  start  by  sending 
otit  a  letter  describing  the  plan  to 
‘i.-jO  picked  civil  defense  and  Red 
(aoss  nutrition  w'orkers,  asking 
them  to  a  meeting  on  Friday,  July 
21,  the  day  before  the  jtrogram  was 
officially  launched.  .\t  the  meeting 
we  asked  for  their  help  ami  sugges¬ 
tions  and  enlisted  volunteers  to 
man  the  Nutrition  Center.  VVe 
had  already  taken  the  important 
step  of  forming  an  Adt  isory  Board. 

As  in  all  programs  of  this  type 
proltably  the  most  important  fac¬ 


tor  is  consistent,  day-in,  day-out 
promotion.  Starting  off  with  a 
bang  and  then  letting  the  thing 
drag  along  and  finally  die  out  is  all 
t(M)  often  the  fate  of  plans  like 
these.  And  if  there  is  anything  that 
spells  failure  more  drearily  to  a 
customer  than  a  display  center 
gathering  dust  and  apparently  for¬ 
gotten  l)y  the  store,  I  don’t  know 
it.  I'o  show  you  how  we  are  keep¬ 
ing  our  program  alive  and  interest¬ 
ing,  I  give  you  a  day-lty-day  record 
of  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
are  planning  to  do  until  the 
middle  of  September  when  we  are 
going  to  turn  to  other  phases  of 
our  Strength  for  Victory  plan- 
such  promotions  as  “Save  Your 
Appliances,”  “Save  Your  Eyes, 
Your  Feet,  V’our  Health”,  etc. 
Later  we  may  run  a  series  of  labor- 
saving  tips,  sugar-saving  receipes, 
balanced  food  menus,  budget  sav¬ 
ings  ideas,  etc.  The  “Strength  for 
V’ictory”  approach  is  applicable  to 
all  the  phases  and  all  the  seasons  of 
department  store  merchandising. 

VV’e  hope  that  the  outline  of  our 
“Strength  for  Vb'etory”  program 
may  inspire  other  department 
stores  to  “go  and  do  likewise.” 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  HOWLAND'S 
"STRENGTH  FOR  VICTORY"  PROGRAM 


Dr.  Joseph  H.  Howard,  Chairman  of  Health  Com¬ 
mittee,  Civilian  Defense  Council,  Director  of 
Nutrition,  Bridgeport  Plan. 

Miss  Dorothy  Mohr,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Volunteer  Registration  Bureau. 

Miss  Betty  Stafford,  O.C.D.  Nutrition  Council, 
Home  Service,  Bridgeport  Gas  Co. 

Ronald  A.  Malony,  Steering  Committee  of  Bridge¬ 
port  Plan,  Sales  Manager  Bridgeport  Gas  Co. 

James  L.  McGovern,  Associate  Editor  Bridgeport 
Post. 

Benjamin  Bowe,  Steering  Committee  of  Bridgeport 
Plan,  Promotion  Dept.  General  Electric. 

George  Treager,  Executive  Secretary  Bridgeport 
Community  Chest. 

Mrs.  Helen  Nixon,  Executive  Director  of  Bridge¬ 
port  Red  Cross  Chapter. 


Mrs.  Andrew  R.  Smith,  Executive  Committee  Volun¬ 
teer  Registration  Bureau. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Hall  Kneeland,  Hartford  Nutrition 
Director  of  State  Diary  and  Food  Council; 
"Bridgeport  Plan"  co-ordinator. 

Mrs.  Sadie  R.  Loewith,  Chairman  of  the  Block  Plan. 

Mrs.  Carl  W.  Gade,  Ch  airman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Nutrition,  Civilian  Defense  Council. 

Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Braul,  Chairman  of  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Civilian  Defense  Council. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Conklin,  Red  Cross  Canteen,  Strat¬ 
ford. 

Miss  Helen  Clark,  Fairfield  County  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Nutrition  in  Defense. 

Mrs.  Charles  Friedman,  State  Consumer  Committee 
of  OPA, 

Mrs.  Elise  Robbins,  Public  Relations  Committee  of 
Cup  and  Container  Institute,  N.  Y. 
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ELANDS  - OPENS  A  NEW,  COMPL 

1"™ . . . . .  Nutrition  Cent 


PROMOTION  AND  PUBLICITY  SCHEDULE 

Saturday,  July  25:  Opening  ad,  a  letter  from  store's  president 
to  people  of  Bridgeport,  describing  U.  S.  Needs  Us  Strong 
Program. 

Sunday,  July  26:  Repeat  of  opening  ad,  including  names  of 
Advisory  Board. 

Monday,  July  26:  Radio  program;  speaker  from  OCD  Nutrition 
Council. 

Tuesday,  July  27:  Newspaper  story,  with  picture  of  Nutrition 
Display  in  Fourth  Floor  Appliance  Service  Center  and  leaders 
of  local  program.  Small  ad  on  program  and  service  offered 
by  Nutrition  Center. 

Wednesday,  July  28:  Radio  program;  speaker  from  State  Food 
and  Dairy  Council.  Small  ad  on  Canning  Demonstration  to 
be  given  July  30. 

Thursday,  July  29:  Ad  on  Canning  Demonstration;  news  story. 
Friday,  July  30: 

1.  Radio  program;  speaker  from  Bridgeport  Plan  Committee. 

2.  Visitors  from  Washington,  D.  C.  Nutrition  Council. 

3.  Inauguration  of  "Victory  Speed  Luncheon"  special.  Civic 
leaders  and  nutrition  specialists  attended.  News  story. 

4.  Canning  Demonstration. 

Saturday,  July  31:  Ad,  "Vitamin  Bullet  No.  I." 

Wednesday,  August  5:  Ad  on  second  Canning  Demonstration, 
August  7. 

Thursday,  August  6:  Second  ad  on  August  7  Canning  Demon- 
stration. 

Friday,  August  7:  Second  Canning  Demonstration.  News  story 
on  visit  of  H.  O.  Bell,  from  staff  of  NRDGA  BULLETIN.  Radio 
program;  speaker  a  Washington  nutrition  expert. 

Saturday,  August  8:  Ad,  "Vitamin  Bullet  No.  2." 
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'Strongth  for  Vlct« 
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PROMOTION  AND  PUBLICITY  SCHEDULE 

(eontinued) 

Wednesday,  August  12:  Ad  on  lecture,  "Consumer's  Place  in 
Wartime,"  to  be  given  August  15.  News  story  on  speakers, 
from  OPA. 

Thursday,  August  13:  Second  ad  on  August  15  lecture. 

Friday,  August  14:  "Consumer's  Place"  lecture;  radio  program, 
speaker  from  OPA  consumer  committee. 

Saturday,  August  15:  Ad,  "Vitamin  Bullet  No.  3."  ' 

Wednesday,  August  19:  Ad  on  coming  lecture.  Radio  program; 
speaker  a  Nutrition  Center  volunteer  describing  her  experi¬ 
ences. 

Thursday,  August  20:  Second  ad  on  Friday  lecture. 

Friday,  August  2  I :  Lecture  on  "How  to  Save  Vitamins  When 
Cooking."  "Pack  a  Lunch"  demonstration. 

Saturday,  August  22:  Ad;  the  10  most  frequent  questions  at 
Nutrition  Center.  Description  of  help  given  to  customers. 

Wednesday,  August  26:  News  story  on  City  Garden  Fair  Week, 
September  14-19.  Ad  on  Friday  lecture. 

Friday,  August  28:  Lecture  on  "How  to  Cook  with  Utensils 
You  Have." 

Saturday,  August  29:  Announcement  of  coming  "Strength  tor 
Victory  Week"  and  City  Garden  Fair. 

Wednesday,  September  2:  Meeting  of  Advisory  Board.  Nutri¬ 
tion  class  for  store  employees.  Ad  on  Friday  lecture. 

Friday,  September  4:  Lecture. 

Saturday,  September  5:  Ad  beginning  a  week  of  radio,  news 
stories  and  ads  devoted  to  "Strength  for  Victory  Week"  and 
City  Garden  Fair. 

September  14-19:  "Strength  for  Victory  Week"  and  City 
Garden  Fair.  Windows  and  six  days  of  special  events. 


rfjr  ««•«  ««»«<>«>" 
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Reading! 


RnAIUNB 


The  Proceedings  of  the  23rd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  presents  the  prepared  talks  and  dis¬ 
cussions  at  thegControllers’  individual  and  joint  sessions. 
It  also  includes  the  Monday  afternoon  and  evening  general 
sessions. 

Store  owners  as  well  as  Controllers  will  want  this  un¬ 
abridged  record — for  reference  in  the  weeks  and  months 
(and  years)  to  come.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  : 


A  Suggested  Program  for  Controllership 
During  the  War  and  Post-War  Periods 

Controllers'  Responsibilities  Under  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulations 

Operating  Problems  Under  Credit  Restric¬ 
tions  in  Canada 

Review  of  Margins,  Expenses,  and  Profits 
in  1941 


Customer  Returns — Retailers'  "Frankenstein" 
Retail  Trade  in  the  War  Economy 

Current  Tax  Problems  from  the  Taxpayer's 
Point  of  View 

Effects  of  War  on  the  Store's  Insurance 
Coverage 

Retention  and  Preservation  of  Records 

Problem  of  Commodity  Shortages  as  Affect¬ 
ing  Sales  Volume 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW! 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  P'***  ^  Meeibers  of  N.ILD.G.A.  oad  Ceatrellert'  Ceefrest — $2.00  per  copy 

101  West  3ltt  Street  Price  te  Nea-Mewbers  $S.OO  per  cepy 

New  York  City 

Pleete  send  .  copy(iet)  of  the  "Proceedinys  of  the  Controllers*  Conyrets  1942  Convention"  to: 


Kindi;  remit  with  order.  Add  New  York 
Gt;  Sales  Tax  if  book  is  to  be  delivered 
within  that  city.  Make  cheeks  payable 
to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Individual 
Company 
Address  . 
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The  Smart  Appliance  Salesman  Will  Now 

Become  a  Teacher 

By  Rollin  Williams 


WHAT  kind  of  appliance 
salesmen  are  these  people 
in  the  department  store 
field  who  are  asked  to  sell  when 
there  is  no  merchandise  to  sell? 
This  question  will  be  answered  in 
the  months  to  come,  while  the  war 
goes  on  and  a  better  fed  America 
girds  up  its  loins  and  learns  to  live 
a  sturdier  life  on  fewer  material 
things. 

In  this  land  of  plenty,  where 
every  reasonable  want  was  quickly 
supplied,  we  have  grown  to  accejit 
modern  miracles  with  little  grati¬ 
tude  and  even  less  thought  concern¬ 
ing  the  virtues  and  genius  that 
made  them  possible.  Right  now  as 
far  as  the  buying  public  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Magic  Carpet  isn’t 
working.  But  the  kind  of  rugged 
thinking  people  who  made  tliis 
nation  great  will  keep  it  great. 

Education  for  Conservation 

In  this  fight  for  a  free  America 
every  man  has  a  job  to  do.  The 
appliance  salesman  has  a  definite 
job  to  do.  Those  among  them  tvlio 
show,  through  their  efforts,  that  the 
fit  survive,  will  be  men  with  depth 
of  understanding  and  breadth  of 
vision.  They  will  understand  the 
vital  needs  for  conservation  of 
home  appliances  and  see  a  means 
toward  its  accomplishment.  Thev 
will  recognize  these  days  of  cur¬ 
tailed  buying  as  a  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  to  educate  the  w'omen  of 
.\merica  in  a  more  skillful  use  of 
home  appliances,  so  that  their 
efforts  and  their  time  and  their 
energy  may  yield  more  abundantlv 
in  building  a  strong  and  healthy 
nation. 

The  appliance  salesman  who 
shoulders  arms  in  the  civilian 
battle  for  a  strong  America,  and 
sticks  it  out  for  the  duration,  must 
of  necessity  be  a  salesman  of  con¬ 
sequence.  He  is  already  aware  of 
the  three  basic  necessities  for  suc¬ 
cessful  selling:  know  vourself, 
know  your  product,  and  know  your 
prospect.  The  theories  of  salesman¬ 
ship  are  more  or  less  an  old  story 


to  him;  fundamentals  remain  the 
same,  but  methods  change  and  pre¬ 
sentations  vary  according  to  the 
type  of  prospect  and  the  salesman’s 
alertness  and  adaptability.  In  sell¬ 
ing  a  woman  on  national  nutrition, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  use  of  refrigerators 
and  ranges,  the  salesman  will  na¬ 
turally  bring  out  all  of  the  selling 
points  of  his  recent  models.  He 
will  never  fail  to  discuss  thoroughly 
with  her  the  correct  use  of  the 
older  appliances  she  has  in  her 
home. 

He  will  find  that  his  selling  argu¬ 
ments.  used  as  an  educational  ap¬ 
proach  for  the  development  of  bal¬ 
anced  diets,  more  efficient  re¬ 
frigeration,  and  improved  cooking, 
will  be  readily  accepted,  the  normal 
resistance  to  sales  effort  being  for 
the  most  part  absent.  Women  are 
learning  the  full  benefits  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  usage  of  home  appliances  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  have  ever  known 
them,  and  they  are  eager  to  learn 
more. 

As  a  business  man,  the  appliance 
salesman  is  naturally  interested  in 
the  potential  market  for  ranges  and 
refrigerators,  for  this  means  dollars 
and  cents  to  him.  Since  the  life  of 
a  selling  business  is  prospects  he 
must  get  them,  one  wav  or  another. 
The  logical  course  of  ])rocedure.  as 
he  so  well  knows,  is  to  get  first  the 
prospects,  develop  them  and  classi¬ 
fy  them,  and  then  follow  them 


REFRIGERATOR  RELEASE 

'tr  Early  this  month  about  50,000 
refrigerators,  frozen  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  and  distributors  since 
February,  were  released  by  the 
WPB.  Retailers  have  not  been  re¬ 
stricted  as  to  sales  of  electric  re¬ 
frigerators  since  March  26,  but  have 
not  until  noxc  been  permitted  to 
dispose  of  gas  refrigerators.  When 
sales  are  made,  the  consumer-buyer 
must  sign  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  oxvns  no  other  refrigerator 
(mechanical  or  ice)  and  that  the 
purchase  is  for  his  xise,  his  family’s 
or  his  tenants^. 


through  until  the  sale  is  closed. 
'I'he  floor  salesman  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  may  not  have  the  Itest 
opportunity  to  follow  up  prosjiects, 
but  he  is  now  working  undet 
strange,  reverse  conditions  wherein 
he  has  plenty  of  prospects  but  tio 
merchandise. 

New  conditions  dematul  new 
methods.  Prospects  come  to  the 
salesman  but  the  follow-up  pro¬ 
cedure  must  of  necessity  extend 
over  some  period  of  time.  Here  is 
where  that  classification  step  in 
closing  a  sale  will  be  of  special 
benefit.  The  salesman  can  build 
up  a  valuable  list  by  keeping  a  card 
index  file  of  prospects.  Itiforma- 
tion  in  this  file  would  itulude  the 
kind  and  type  of  refrigerator  and 
range  owned  by  a  prospect,  their 
general  condition,  how  long  she 
has  had  them,  and  the  new  equi[)- 
ment  in  which  she  showed  special 
interest.  Later  on,  using  this  list 
for  direct  mail  advertising  would 
undoubtedly  produce  excelletit  re¬ 
sults. 

Customers  for  the  Future 

In  the  meantime  the  salesmati’s 
service  in  helping  to  maintain  the 
working  order  of  the  ])rospect’s  old 
equipment  will  keep  him  in  touch 
and  keep  alive  the  good  will  which 
he  has  already  created.  It  must  lie 
remembered  that  in  spite  of  his 
maintenance  efforts,  and  those  of 
utility  companies,  and  independent 
dealers,  all  rendered  in  the  spirit 
of  patriotic  duty,  the  old  appliatices 
are  on  the  way  out.  Some  are  rpiite 
old  and  being  burdened  with  over¬ 
time  service.  Dejireciation  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  at  a  high  rate.  jjost-wai 
market,  a  big  market,  is  being 
created. 

Such  a  market  awaits  the  appli¬ 
ance  salesman  who  has  proved  his 
claims  to  prospects,  convinced  them 
that  what  he  said  is  true.  This  kind 
of  salesman,  svith  breadth  of  vision, 
schooled  in  the  value  of  cooperative 
effort,  and  responsive  to  a  patriotic 
duty,  will  prepare  the  soil  for  a 
paying  harvest. 
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Kelvinator 

Dealers: 


One  of  a  serirs  of  full-color  \aah-KelviiiuUtr  advertise- 
inrnts  running  in  n  wide  list  of  national  maftazines. 


the  pageri  of  iiii|M>rtant  laa^aziiiei*. 

VIso,  I  feel  eoiifideiit  that  when  the 
name  of  Kelvinator  eoiiies  hack  from 
war,  it  will  have  a  new  and  deeper  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  American  jieople  —  and 
will  he  of  e\en  greater  value  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  franchised  under  the  Kelvinator 
Seh»cti\e  Dealer  Policy. 


All  wars  end.  1  oniorrow,  with  the  peace  heller  than  cmt,  because  of  the  e\- 

of  victory,  and  with  refrigerators  to  sell.  treiiie  precision  craftsmanship  called 

there  will  he  the gmi/e.sl  ;ii/niher  ((//iros-  for  in  the  evecntioii  of  Kelv inator's 

juris  that  ever  walked  into  the  stores  of  war  work. 

Vnieriia.  S.'fo  maintain  and  to  increase,  for  the 

future  profit  of  Kelv  inator  retailers, 
the  brand  preference  for  Kelvinator. 

t  herefore,  1  know  it  vvill  he  a  source  of 
pride  and  satisfactiiin  to  you  to  know 
that  Kelvinator  advertising  will  he  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  entire  nation  regularly  from 


Holland  I  want  them  to  buy  Kelvina- 
tors  .  .  .  and  today  \ash-Kelvinator  is 
lakintian  ini|N>rlant  step  toward  that  goal. 


I  his  month — in  leading  national  mag- 
uziiien — vou  will  .see  a  new  series  of 
IMtwerful  color-page  advertisements  de- 
si;:ned  to  accom[ilish  three  things: 

1.  I  o  re|M)rt  to  our  jiresent  and  future 
ow  ners  on  the  vital  part  Xash-Kelviii- 
ator  is  playing  in  America's  war 
effort — building  fleets  of  great  cargo- 
carrying  flying  boats,  and  engines  for 
the  highest -flying  fighting  shi{vs  in 
the  world. 


Vice  Prniilent 
in  Charfte  of  Sales 


DIVISION  OF  NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 


HAMILTON 

STANDARD 

PROPELLERS 


PRATT  &  WHITNEY 

HICH-ALTITUDE 

ENGINES 


2.T'o  promise  tliat  the  Kdvinators  of 
the  jwace-time  to  come  w  ill  lie  finer. 


NAVY'S  GIANT 
VOUGHT-StKORSKY 
FLYING  BOATS 
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Peacetime  World  of  Abundance  Already 
Taking  Shape,  Says  Chemist 


UNDER  the  pressures  of  war, 
chemical  developments  are 
proceeding  so  rapidly  that 
“the  world  of  1940  has  already  be¬ 
come  an  antiquity.” 

“The  inconceivables  of  only  two 
years  ago  are  today’s  realities.” 

These  declarations  were  made  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
at  Buffalo  early  this  month  by  Dr. 
Charles  M.  A.  Stine,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Company  and  its  advisor  on  re¬ 
search  and  development. 

Dr.  Stine  emphasized  that  the 


COLORFASTNESS  RULES 

ir  AT  HEARINGS  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
its  proposed  colorfastness  trade 
rules,  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  in  common  with 
numerous  organizations  representing 
the  textile  industry  in  all  its 
phases,  registered  opposition  to  the 
rules  as  they  are  drawn  up. 

Lew  Hahn,  general  manager  of 
the  Association,  said:  "The  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  reasonable  regulations 
for  the  designation  of  comparative 
degrees  of  colorfastness  in  textile 
merchandise  would  be  welcomed  by 
retail  merchants  such  as  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NRDGA,  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  such  regulations  shall 
be  based  on  attainable  standards 
and  shall  not  involve  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  merchandise." 

The  proposed  designations  by 
Grades  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  Mr.  Hahn 
called  an  attempt  to  oversimplify 
the  problem.  He  cited  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  supplies  of  reliable  dyestuffs 
in  wartime  and  prohibitive  costs  of 
frequent  testing  and  re-labeling 
under  such  unsettled  conditions,  as 
reasons  for  postponing  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  regulations  until  the  war 
is  over. 

"Retailers  are  obliged  to  remem¬ 
ber,"  he  said,  "and  we  believe  the 
FTC  also  should  keep  in  mind  that 
price  ceilings  have  been  imposed  by 
OP  A  on  all  textiles.  The  regula¬ 
tions  under  consideration  may  be 
expected  to  add  to  the  cost  of  goods. 
Under  the  price  ceiling  this  addi¬ 
tional  cost  would  have  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  either  by  the  retailers  on  in 
some  branch  of  production." 


war  is  compressing  into  the  space 
of  months  developments  which 
might  have  taken  us  half  a  century 
to  realize  if  necessity  had  not 
forted  the  pace. 

Some  Scientific  Revolutions 

.\luminum  production  by  the 
end  of  next  year,  he  said,  will  be 
seven  times  greater  titan  it  was  in 
I9H9  after  fifty  years  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  will  furnish  in  one  year 
enough  metal  to  build  three  times 
the  number  of  passenger  cars  now 
operating  on  all  .\merican  rail¬ 
roads. 

Under  war  pressures  to  create 
better  fuels  for  airplanes  so  much 
progress  has  been  made,  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  “the  petroleum  chem¬ 
ist  now  sees  all  existing  nnttors  as 
out  of  date,”  for  fuels  can  now  be 
made  that  go  beyond  the  octane 
scale. 

“Since  motor  car  production 
stopped,”  he  added,  “the  shiny  new 
models  that  are  gathering  dust  in 
dealers’  storerooms  have  aged,  tech¬ 
nically,  at  least  two  decades.  We 
are  now  in  the  1960’s  of  motor  cars, 
as  measured  by  the  old  pace  of 
development.” 

There  will  be  sealed  cooling  sys¬ 
tems,  now  used  in  aviation;  weights 
may  be  half  what  they  are.  Power 
will  be  up  and  fuels  may  yield  .50 
miles  to  the  gallon. 

“The  newest  and  most  versatile 
of  plastics  will  be  available  after 
this  war  on  a  scale  beyond  all  pre¬ 
vious  conceptions,”  Dr.  Stine  as¬ 
serted.  “The  high-pressure  syn¬ 
thesis  of  ammonia,  one  of  the 
major  chemical  exploits  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  will  have  taken  on  an  indus¬ 
trial  status  that,  in  terms  of  new 
producing  capacity,  may  be  com¬ 
parable  to  the  discovery  of  a  sixth 
continent.  The  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  chemicals  that  this  new  ca¬ 
pacity  will  be  able  to  supply  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  so  large  that  the  basic 
trends  of  agriculture  might  be 
changed. 

“.\nd  these  are  but  one  group  of 
a  hundred  or  more  products  stem¬ 
ming  from  this  high-pressure  syn¬ 
thesis,  which  utilizes  air,  coal  and 


water  as  its  building  blocks.  W’e 
have  glass  that  is  unbreakable  and 
glass  that  will  float,  wood  that 
won’t  burn,  and  laminations  of 
plastics  and  wrtod  that  will  eomjjete 
with  structural  metals.  Hosiery  de¬ 
rived  from  air,  water  and  coal,  a 
wonder  of  pre-war  days,  is  but  the 
forerunner  of  many  innovations 
from  the  same  source,  ranging  from 
shoes  that  contain  no  leather  and 
window  screens  that  contain  no 
wire,  to  machinery  bearings  that 
contain  no  metal.” 

The  American  aviation  industry 
is  establishing  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  in  one  year,  he  said, 
of  almost  double  the  number  of 
airplanes  it  jiroduced  during  the 
37  vears  of  its  history  beginning 
with  the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty 
Hawk  and  culminating  in  the  de¬ 
fense  program. 

New  World  in  the  Making 

“Today  we  produce  to  destroy,” 
he  declared.  “But  tomorrow  we 
will  produce  to  build,  and  we  will 
continue  to  invent  and  thus  to 
multiply  our  possessions.  \Ve  will 
have  at  our  command  ten,  fifty,  a 
hundred  times  what  we  had  before, 
chiefly  of  new  materials. 

“Thai  prospect  is  as  certain  as 
tomorrow’s  dawn.  We  need  tmly 
to  make  the  victory  definite.  Then 
the  choice  will  be  ours,  either  bold¬ 
ly  to  harness  the  stream  of  plenty, 
or,  if  we  are  timid  and  of  myopic 
or  restricted  vision,  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  very  abundance  of 
means  we  have  created.” 

Many  other  new  things  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  Stine  for  the  post¬ 
war  world— new  fabrics  for  cloth¬ 
ing,  steel  that  will  challenge  the 
new  light  metals,  things  to  be 
made  from  the  chemical  building 
blocks  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  that 
come  out  of  the  thousands  of 
chemical  compounds  in  every 
barrel  of  crude  oil,  new  houses 
made  cheaply  of  new  materials  and 
painted  with  new  paints,  develop¬ 
ments  in  medicine  which  “may 
ultimately  outweigh  by  many  times 
even  the  staggering  losses  of  the 
world-wide  conflagration.” 
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Home  Furnishings 

By  Francks  Kki.vin 

GimbePs  Sounds  Spend-to-Save  ”  Theme  With  ^59.50 
Furniture  Rebuilding  Program 


GIMBELS  opens  a  new  drapery  department  and  introduces 

revolutionary  18  point  plan 

COMPLETELY  FACTORY- REBUILDING 
"SANITIZING’"  YOUR  SOFA  and  CHAIR 


GiaM*  doa  Bothiac  bj  katva.  TUt  ad  pr*s 
f«fl  nranp  wa  jarfana  (wa  aicrdiaBdisiac  mlradaa,  aitbar  ana  »t 
wa«M  bt  a  fuQ-ciad  ehara  fa  tha  amaft  dapartawet  atara.  First 
wa  apa  a  atafaificaat  drapet7  dcpartiBaal  with  vaat  wiadow  ap^ 
fraaad  to  auks  af  frilly  eurUina.  Sacoqid  (baeavtt  wa  don't  balieva 
liMh  dacer  to  jutoiflabto  af  itarif )  wa  launch  ana  af  tha  mast  ^actacular 
fumiturt  procrams  tvar  offarad  to  tha  country,  fa  Mpfineiata  fn/lp  lAa 
stfm/laBiiaa  a/  tow  sarmea  pan  mnal  raaliM  (M.  cania  A/aM«bar  /,  no 
tnara  tnaartpriap  aphaWarad  /ttnufara  will  ba  made  frtm  Sandy  Ifaad 
Ca  too  Caldaa  Gate,  aacardwf  te  rapatolWM  a/  fTasAiapten's  O^A. 


What  to  aaravaiuUaoary  about  this  IS-point  plan?  Isn’t  U  lika  tha 
halatety  serawa  wa  affarad  laal  yaar  and  tha  yanr  bafora  thatT  Na 
This  to  an  aatiraly  new  dapartwra  in  tha  flald  id  ra-aphatetoiy  and  ra> 
buiMiiV  furniture.  Oaa  afaur  main  raaoureea  baa  convartad  bin  plant 
inte  a  ra-buiUiac  factory!  In  that  factory,  under  spoUem  and  spack* 
leas  nmiliTliiai.  a  corps  of  tha  cowtry's  finest  fumitura  buUden  five 
yav  funitura  the  warhs.  Tbcaa  men  are  aceustomad  to  buiidinc  fina 
furniture  ri^t  from  tha  dataitod  drawiac  to  the  fintohad  product  ‘Tha 
ciperi  who  re-ftatohaa  tha  frame  af  your  wtof  chair  baa  boHi  ftatohinc 
tha  franwa  an  UO  and  tlfiO  chairs  for  years.  Tha  expert  who  ra-up> 
hototora  your  aofa,  who  baad>tailers  every  scam,  has  been  actually 
buildtoc  and  eomptotaly  uphototonne  sofaa  pricad  at  1200  and  1260! 


(tha  up> 
but 


CO  out  Haw  can  wa  poaaiMy  offer  suffi 
Here's  bow.  We  quote  you  ana  price,  aiebt  t 
men  out  to  your  bouse  to  give  you  cstiautaa. 
little  man,  who  wasn’t  there,  aitbar  car  f^ 
more,  becauae  of  tha  very  sue  thip  operation  wa 
dollars!  V 

Our  Shoppinc  Staff  rcpei  to  that  this  rc-uphetotertof  avrvtoa  baa  a'wt* 
fiad  equivalent  aa  low  aa  89.60,  even  m  high  as  OT.ttf.  And.  mind  J|m. 
itoer  ivn/ied  rquivateals  da  not  mr/adt  r*a  ''Saatitoad*  pracaae  wMsb 
ts  err/iiatM  wilb  Cim6efa  an  upMsfery  /s6rvs  /or  tha  na«l  (wa  yeara. 
Wa  do  not  ebarge  extra  far  '’fraina’'pMcaa.  Wt  da  not  ebarga  antra  fir 
renawtog  inaerapring  cusbiana  Wa  do  not  ebarga  extra  fee  tiw  "Santo 
Used''  proeem  The  enly  extra  dtarge  you  m 
aeiect  higher  priced  fabrice  thaa  our  “Ambnaaader''  greupu  The  Itopeiat 
plaa  to  designed  to  save  you  ■■  many  hard-earned,  bend-buying  dito 
tors  aa  poasibto  It  to  doaignad  to  da  aa  comptote,  as  tharaugb,  aa  bonim 
tifnl,  as  kmf-laattog  a  jak  aa  poaaiUe.  GtmWs  Itevento  Flaer 


Newspaper  space  12  by  21  announced  the  program.  It  stressed  the  fact 
that  no  innerspring  upholstered  furniture  will  be  manufactured  after 
November  1  and  announced  that  one  of  the  store’s  major  furniture  re¬ 
sources  had  converted  his  plant  into  a  rebuilding  factory.  The  com¬ 
plete  18-point  rebuilding  process  was  described  in  detail. 


GIMBEL’S,  New  York,  in  a 
full  page  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement,  announced  during 
the  latter  part  of  August  a  “re\olu- 
tionary  18  point  plan  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  upholstered  ftirni- 
ture.”  They  offered  to  “factory  re¬ 
build”  customer’s  own  sofa  and 
chair  for  .S59.50  sight  unseen.  'I'hey 
point  out  in  the  ad  that  this  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  retailer’s  conserva¬ 
tion  programs  is  particularly  signi¬ 
ficant  because  beginning  November 
1st  there  will  be  no  more  inner- 
spring  upholstered  furniture  made 
according  to  regulations  of  O.P..^. 

Furniture-Maker’s  Facilities 
Used  for  Rebuilding 

Two  revolutionary  ideas  are  in¬ 
troduced.  First,  furniture  can  be 
entirely  rehabilitated  by  expert 
furniture  builders  who  themselves 
have  created  fine  furniture  for 
generations.  Their  craftsmen  know 
woods,  fabrics,  styles  and  tech¬ 
niques.  They  go  in  for  no  guess¬ 
work  or  cutting  of  corners.  Second 
is  the  Sanitizing  process  which  is 
for  the  first  time  available  with  up¬ 
holstered  furniture.  The  Sanitizing 
process  is  a  highlight  of  the  plan 
and  is  exclusive  with  Gimbel’s  on 
upholstered  fabrics  for  the  next 
two  years,  the  advertisement  said. 
This  process,  they  continue,  makes 
“furniture  actively  germ  resistant, 
kills  all  odors  that  may  arise  from 
old  age  and  makes  the  fabric  so 
flame  resistant  that  a  cigarette  will 
smolder  on  the  upholstery  and 
then  go  out.  Sanitizing  further 
makes  the  sofa  and  chair  self  steril¬ 
izing  and  self  antiseptic  and  is 
moth  resistant.  The  process  also 
aids  in  resistance  of  fabric  deterio¬ 
ration.  .All  this  for  an  indefinite 
period.” 
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Fixed  Price— No  Estimate 

Before  seeing  a  sofa  and  chair, 
■Gimbel’s  quotes  the  custoiiier  one 
price,  159.50.  Huge  charts  are  ar¬ 
rayed  in  the  Drapery  Department 
-of  various  typ)es  of  designs  of  sofas 
and  chairs.  The  customer  indicates 
her  style  and  the  price  is  quoted. 
I'his  step,  say  Gimbel’s  is  para¬ 
mount.  It  eliminates  the  necessity 
■of  a  fleet  of  salesmen  co\ering  the 
countryside  giving  estimates.  Car¬ 
fare,  lunch  money  and  commissions 
are  dispensed  with.  The  results  are 
saving  to  the  consumer  and  better 
work  for  the  customer. 

Details  of  the  Job 

Details  of  the  18  point  plan,  as 
Gimbel’s  describe  it,  follow: 

“The  18  Point  Plan  is  scientilic 
and  foolproof.  Each  step  has  been 
evolved  after  research  and  studv. 
The  customer  takes  an  acti\e  part 
in  the  plan.  The  first  thing  she 
will  do  is  to  come  to  Ciimbel’s  new 
Drapery  Department  and  look 
over  the  vast  collection  of  1 1 88  fine 
fabrics  skillfully  chosen  and  widely 
varied  to  meet  her  taste,  her  color 
scheme,  her  design  of  furniture, 
her  type  of  room. 

“The  customer  will  next  consult 
with  Gimbel's  staff  of  interior  deco¬ 
rators  on  any  decorating  ]>roblem 
she  faces.  These  decorators  are 
trained  to  solve  any  decorating 
problems:  they  know  color,  fabric, 
pattern,  textures.  They  will  guide 
and  aid  the  customer  in  her  selec¬ 
tion.  The  decorators  play  a  vital 
part  in  the  18  Point  Plan. 


“.\fter  the  first  two  steps  have 
f)een  taken,  experts  in  the  Drapery 
Department  will  consult  with  the 
tustomer  on  price.  The  customer 
will  indicate  her  style  of  furniture 
from  the  master  charts  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  rite  experts  will  (piote 
her  the  price  of  S59..50  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  both  sofa  and  chair,  sight  un¬ 
seen. 

“The  fafnic  is  selected:  the  in¬ 
terior  decorating  problems  are 
solved;  the  price  is  (juoted  to  the 
customer.  The  fourth  step  takes 
place  when  the  Gimbel  man  goes 
to  the  customer’s  home  to  pick  up 
the  j)ieces  of  furniture  destined  to 
lie  ]>ut  through  the  18  Point  Plan, 
rite  Giml)el  man  will  go  to  the 
home  by  appointment  with  the 
customer.  Needless  to  say,  there  is 
no  more  charge  lor  picking  up  fur¬ 
niture.  Wlien  the  furniture  is 
finished  it  is  returtied  again  l)y  aj)- 
pointmetit,  and  again  there  is  no 
charge. 

“Once  in  the  factory,  highly 
trained  craftsmen,  working  in  spot¬ 
lessly  clean  surroundings,  begin  a 
tliorough  and  complete  jol)  that 
translbrms  the  almost  tlistarded 
pieces  into  lifetime  jjieces  of  furni¬ 
ture. 

Cleanliness  Emphasized 

“No  s<M)ner  has  the  truck  bear¬ 
ing  the  furniture  pulled  up  to  the 
factory,  than  the  furniture  is  imme¬ 
diately  taken  out  and  placed  in  a 
sterilized  vault  where  i)oth  pieces 
are  chemically  treated  to  make 
them  absolutely  clean.  The  opera¬ 
tion  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  it  kills 


any  germs  and  odors  that  the  furni¬ 
ture  may  have  contracted  during  its 
long  life,  and  it  keeps  the  furni¬ 
ture  free  from  contamination  while 
it  is  in  the  factory.  Everyone’s  fur¬ 
niture  is  mutually  protected  by  this 
step. 

“Alter  (ompletely  sterilizing 
l)otlt  pieces,  workmen  remove  tlie 
old  covers,  trimmings,  and  nail 
lieads.  rite  frame  is  now  complete¬ 
ly  exposed  aiul  work  begun  on  it. 
In  order  to  judge  the  condition  and 
strength  of  the  frame,  it  is  put 
ilnough  a  series  of  rigid  tests.  ’I  he 
frame  is  reglued  and  strengthened 
at  the  weak  points  which  tlie  tests 
liave  revealed.  Next,  the  frame  and 
legs  are  hand  polished  to  a  high 
glossy  gleam. 

Upholstery  Work 

“So  far  the  frames  of  both  pieces 
have  been  dealt  with;  now  the 
(raftsmen  Itegin  work  on  the  in¬ 
terior.  First  the  weblting  is  re¬ 
placed  with  fresh,  new'  weblting, 
and  the  springs  are  hand  tied.  The 
interior  of  each  piece  is  entirely 
rcf)uilt.  It  is  filled  out  with  new 
moss  or  felt  giving  each  jtiece  a 
confortal)le  and  luxurious  feeling. 
Each  cushion  is  thoroughly  gone 
over;  each  is  refilled  with  feathers 
and  down,  or  if  the  cushions  are 
inner  spring,  each  spring  is  secure¬ 
ly  hand  tied  fi  ways.  The  rehabili¬ 
tating  of  the  cushions  marks  the 
final  step  in  the  process  of  interior 
rebuilding. 

“So  far  the  furniture  has  been 
put  through  13  careful  steps, 
guided  by  tlte  trained  hands  of  ex- 
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I’ve  brought  my  story  up-to-date 


Home  ...  I  urge  women  to  buy  Cannon  Percale  Sheets  only 
if  they  need  sheets.  And  I  tell  the  ones  who  do  need  'em— 
just  as  I’ve  been  telling  'em  for  years  now— how  luscious  and 
slick  and  downright  practical  Cannon  Percale  Sheets  are! 


because  everything's  different  now.  Women  are  not  buying 
anything  they  don't  need -because  they’ve  been  asked  not  to. 
In  that  ad  up  there  . . .  appearing  in  Life,  September  14,  and 
the  October  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  and  American 


And  I’ve  added  a  service,  too 


I  tell  women  how  to  make  the  sheets  they  have  last  longer. 
And  they’re  plenty  grateful  —  because  it’s  information  they 
need.  I  repeat  this  story  every  month  . . .  because  conserva¬ 
tion  is  something  you  just  can't  tell  a  woman  too  much  about 
today.  Look  for  me  in  Life,  Good  Housekeeping,  American 


Home,  and  Bride’s.  I’ll  be  out  there  telling  your  Cannon 
customers  about  the  marvelous  value  of  Cannon  Percale,  and 
getting  you  new  customers  as  well.  I'm  making  sure  there’s 
one  thing  they’ll  always  remember:  Cannon  means  quality 
and  value. 


Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  Makers  of  Cannon  Sheets,  Towels,  and  Hosiery,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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pert  crattsmen  and  decorators.  At 
last  the  covers,  made  from  the  fab¬ 
ric  the  customer  has  selected,  are 
hand  tailored  in  place  with  hand 
sewn  exteriors.  A  dust  proof  base 
lining  is  added  for  protection. 

“As  the  furniture  goes  through 
the  18  Point  Plan  it  is  kept  sanitary 


and  free  from  contamination  at  all 
times.  Before  leaving  the  factory, 
the  furniture  is  Sanitized  to  guard 
against  future  contamination. 

“Finally  the  pieces  are  returned 
to  the  home  of  the  customer  with 
new  Ideality,  new  life,  and  new  last.” 

Gimbel’s  admits  they  have  occa¬ 
sionally  had  some  sorry  sights  pre¬ 


sented  to  them  but  say  they  have 
to  date  had  no  unforeseen  prob¬ 
lem  arise.  They  say  they  have  in¬ 
creased  the  sale  of  fabrics  to  a 
gratifying  degree  and  feel  they  are 
contributing  to  a  conservation  plan 
very  evidently  appreciated  by  the 
customer  and  one  which  the  store 
is  proud  to  have  introduced. 


Manufacturer  Analyzes  M.O.R.  Floorcovering  Figures;  Stresses 
Importance  of  Improving  Unit  Sale 


Discussing  the  figures  for 
floor  covering  sections  re¬ 
ported  in  the  1941  M.O.R. 
issued  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
of  the  NRDGA,  The  Retail  An¬ 
alyst  in  the  September  issue  of  I'lie 
Mohawk  Pow  Pow,  has  this  to  say: 

“There  has  been  no  appreciable 
gain  in  the  relative  standing  of  the 
floor  covering  department  in  the 
average  store,  which  means,  of 
course,  that  there  has  been  no  ap¬ 
preciable  gain  in  the  square  yard¬ 
age  in  the  average  home. 

“Certainly,  with  only  20  stjuare 
yards  of  carpet  in  the  average 
American  home  we  have  not 
reached  a  saturation  point.  The 
average  .\merican  home  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  at  least  50  square  yards  of 
carpet— and  until  consumption  ap¬ 
proximates  that  figure  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  some  one  has  done  a 
poor  selling  job. 

Price  Pushing  Criticized 

“Probably  one  reason  for  the 
poor  showing  of  the  floor  covering 
department  is  that  the  average 
store  refuses  to  look  upon  floor  cov¬ 
erings  as  a  p>otential  good-will 
builder.  Instead,  too  many  stores 
are  too  prone  to  use  floor  coverings 
as  a  price  football. 

“No  store  ever  built  a  reputation 
for  anything  that  it  consistently 
sold  off  price.  If  floor  coverings 
can  have  half  the  promotional  at¬ 
tention  that  ready-to-wear,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  and  department  prestige 
can  be  built  with  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  for  customer  goodwill, 
many  of  the  headaches  of  the  floor 
covering  buyer  will  vanish. 

“Gross  Margin— It  will  be  seen 
from  these  figures  that  the  larger 
the  store  volume,  the  better  the 
gross  margin  in  the  department. 
This  is  not  an  axiom  but  it  is  the 
result  of  better  and  more  concen¬ 


trated  buying  and  selling  in  the 
larger  stores.  It  shoidd  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  for  smaller  stores’  deci¬ 
sions  of  concentrating  with  fewer 
tlepartments. 

“Slock  Turns— The  same  is  true 
in  turnover;  the  larger  the  store  the 
more  turns  per  year.  And  for  the 
same  reason.  The  3.1  turn  in  the 
smallest  store  actually  need  not  be 
considered  in  this  discussion  be¬ 
cause  so  much  of  its  volume  is  in 
low  unit  felt  base  g(K)ds. 

Sales  Figures 

“Sales  /ncrefl5c— Although  stores 
showed  from  15%  to  28%  increase, 
this  is  no  more  than  the  total  store 
and  represents  no  better  position 
for  fl(M)r  coverings.  Here  is  the  crux 
of  the  selling  problem.  Customers 
have  been  educated  by  retail  stores 
for  so  long  to  look  for  “bargains” 
that  the  big  share  of  carpet  buying 
has  been  done  on  a  price  appeal 
basis. 

“Ar'erage  Sales— Here  again  it 
would  appear  that  the  larger  the 
store  the  easier  it  is  to  sell  higher 
price  merchandise.  This  is  not 
literally  true  because  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller 
stores  do  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  business  in  felt  base  and  4- 
row  merchandise  which  many  of 
the  larger  stores  do  not  handle  in 
volume.  Also,  the  large  store  is 
very  often  located  in  larger  com¬ 
munities  where  room  requirements 
are  larger.  All  stores,  however,  can 
improve  their  position  by  watching 
the  unit  sale.  It  is  simple  mathe¬ 
matics  to  say  that  if  you  increase 
the  sales  unit  you  increase  the  total 
volume. 

“Sales  to  Stor^— The  %  of  sales 
to  the  store  total  tells  a  very  vivid 
story.  And  no  store  should  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  only  2.3  to  3.2%  in  the 
floor  covering  department.  To  up 


this  requires  the  cooperation  of 
store  management  because  it  de¬ 
mands  a  far  different  attitude  to¬ 
ward  floor  coverings  than  many 
store  managements  now  have. 

“Inventory,  Old  and  Neiv—Oi 
course,  this  is  a  matter  of  house¬ 
keeping  and  the  time  probably 
never  will  come  when  an  inventory 
is  90%  or  more  new  stock. 

Expense  Figures 

“Sales  Per  Sq.  /•'/.— This  is  the  fig¬ 
ure  which  most  influences  the  ])res- 
ent  attitude  of  store  management. 
The  boss  maintains— and  rightfully 
—that  he  can  get  much  more  jier 
square  foot  from  a  great  many 
other  departments.  BUT—  can  he 
get  it  on  the  same  percentage  of 
stock  investment?  Under  modern 
merchandising  methods  in  flcKtr 
covering  departments  it  is  not 
necessary  to  carry  a  big  inventory. 
The  distributor  does  that! 

“Advertising— This  is  low— too 
low  for  the  specialized  job  that 
should  and  can  be  done  by  ade- 
ejuate  floor  covering  advertising. 
If  the  advertising  cost  was  3%  to 
3.5%  and  the  off  price  policy  gave 
way  to  real  selling  copy,  there 
would  be  an  almost  immediate  re¬ 
flection  in  increased  volume. 

“Sc//ing— This  is  probably  higher 
than  it  should  be.  (Any  store 
manager  will  agree  to  that.)  But 
it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  well-trained 
and  thoroughly  experienced  sales¬ 
people.  Undoubtedly  all  sales¬ 
people  are  doing  the.  best  they  can. 
The  fault  is  not  with  them.  It  is 
with  management.  Little  or  no 
effort  is  made  to  train  salespeople. 
This  writer  knows  several  carpet 
men  who  are  making  around  $100 
a  week  but  their  selling  percentage 
is  the  lowest  in  their  departments. 
They  are  trained  men.” 


ji 
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On  August  10th,  Brigadier  General  Corbin,  U.  S. 
Quartermaster  Corps,  presented  Lieutenant  Commander 
Thurmond  Chatham  with  the  new  Army-Navy  E  for  “high 
achievement  in  production”  speed  in  delivery,  quality  of  mer¬ 
chandise...  the  first  blanket  manufacturer  to  be  so  honored. 


And  Chatham  employees,  for  their  grand  teamwork  and 
untiring  effort  in  achieving  this  fine  record,  have  been  given  the 
coveted  Army-Navy  E  Pin  as  a  badge  of  honor  for  each  to  wear. 


Oadge  of  honor 

FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  CHATHAM 


Recognition  of  Chatham’s  ability  to  meet  in  every  way  the 
Quartermaster’s  exacting  specifications,  this  award  also  con¬ 
firms  the  soundness  of  Chatham’s  self-imposed  specifications 
for  consumer  blankets,  expressed  in  the  Chatham  Informative 
Label.  And  it  makes  this  label  more  than  ever  a  token  of 
quality  for  both  trade  buyer  and  store  customer. 


Althouiih  working  around 
the  clock  for  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  Chatham 
has  orders  on  hand  and  will 
deliver  a  normal  supply  of 
blankets  for  retail  distribution. 


CHATHAM 

BLANKETS 

The  American  Standard  j»r  Bedtime  Comjtrt 

Chatham  Mamifactarhit  Co.,  Ekhi,  North  Carolas 
57  Worth  Stroot,  Now  Yofk,  N.  Y. 


September,  1942 
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Fabrics 

By  EmvARD  S.  Hoyt 


Rayon  Care  Information  More  Needed  than  Ever 


WITH  silk  rapidly  vanishing 
from  the  market,  and  wool 
going  in  ever  increasing 
volume  to  military  usages,  the  fab¬ 
ric  buyer  must,  of  necessity,  fall 
hack  almost  completely  on  rayons 
and  cottons,  or  various  blends  of 
these  w’ith  small  percentages  of  the 
scarcer  fibers. 

Regardless  of  the  fiber,  “making 
garments  last”  is  recognized  as  of 
primary  value  today,  both  to  the 
store  and  the  consuming  ptdilic. 
And  the  information  must,  through 
the  effective  use  of  tags  or  labels, 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  Ik*  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  Prodticers  of 
rayon  fibers  who  long  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  this  information 
are  in  this  emergency  stressing  it 
more  than  ever. 

The  important  “Do’s  and 
Don’ts”  of  washing  rayon  garments 
have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

The  “Do’s”:  Use  rich,  mild, 
lukewarm  siuls.  Scpieeze  suds 
gently  through  the  fabric.  Rinse 
thoroughly.  Iron  w'ith  a  icarin 
iron  on  wrong  side  when  slightly 
damp.  Wash  colored  garments 
separately. 

The  “Don’ts”:  Don’t  use  hot 
water  for  rayons;  Itikewarm  suds 
do  a  thorough  cleansing  job.  Don’t 
soak  rayons.  Don’t  nd)  or  wring 
rayons;  squeeze  them.  Don’t  use 
a  hot  iron  on  rayons! 

Wrinkling  or  Creasing 

I'here  has  long  lieen  much  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  public  mind  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  wrinkling  or  creasing 
of  rayon  fabrics,  as  compared  with 
cotton,  wool,  silk  or  linen.  It  is 
not  generally  realized  that  the  basic 
fiber  plays  a  lesser  role  in  this  con¬ 
nection  than  the  construction  of 
the  cloth. 

Such  fabrics  as  satins,  seersuck¬ 
ers,  linens  and  linen-type  fabrics, 
flannels  and  crisp  taffetas,  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  wrinkle  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  they  are  made. 
But  crepe  weaves,  shantungs,  home¬ 
spuns,  tweeds,  and  knitted  fabrics 


such  as  jerseys,  are  so  constructed 
that  they  do  not  readily  wrinkle. 

(aease-resistant  or  crush-resistant 
finishes  are  applied  so  generally  to 
many  rayons  today  that  wrinkling 
and  creasing  is  appreciably  re¬ 
duced.  These  particular  finishes 
usually  are  mentif)ned  on  the 
manufacturer’s  tag  or  laltel. 

Consumption  Trends 

In  commenting  on  the  rayon 
fabric  picture  for  this  fall  and 
winter,  a  leading  merchandise  au¬ 
thority  recently  observed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  major  changes: 

1.  C’lassic  familiar  weaves  or 
“staples”  dominate.  New  fashion 
fabrics  are  few  and  far  iK'twecn. 
In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  novelties 
will  represent  no  more  than  about 
10®^  of  fall  rayon  fabrics. 


A  COATED  fabric  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  bv  the  Du  Pont 
(Company  w’hich  glows  with  visible 
light  in  complete  darkness,  says  a 
news  release  by  that  company.  It 
may  be  cut  into  letters  or  strips  to 
mark  tloorways.  staircases,  hand¬ 
rails,  fire  e.xtinguishers,  arm  bands, 
instrument  dials,  (ontrol  panels 
and  the  like. 

The  fabric,  cheaper  than  lumi¬ 
nous  paint,  can  be  applied  simply 
to  any  type  of  surface  with  casein 
glue,  wallpaper  paste  or  thumb 
tacks.  \o  special  primer  is  re- 


A CAMPAIGN  launched  by  1  he 
Cotton-Textile  Institute  and 
the  National  Cotton  Council  to 
make  cottons  as  a  Fall  and  ^Vinter 
fashion,  found  vivid  expression  in  a 
style  show  presented  in  the  Rain¬ 
bow  Room  at  Rockefeller  Center 
on  .August  27th. 

Virginia  Jewel,  fashion  director 
of  the  Institute,  told  the  fashion 
authorities  and  press  representa- 


2.  i.ess  \ardage  of  rayon  and 
spun  rayon  fabrics  for  fall  and 
winter  may  also  be  expected.  I'he 
tlrop  has  been  estimated  at  about 
20%— with  further  reductions  an¬ 
ticipated. 

.Acetate  yarns  are  handicapped 
by  the  increasing  shortage  of  mate¬ 
rial  (chemicals)  needed  in  war 
production,  so  that  the  finer  yarns 
are  l>eing  used  more  ami  more  to 
give  acetates  a  greater  vardage 
“spread.”  \’iscose  rayon  yarns  are 
being  allocated  to  hosiery  and  es¬ 
sential  war  products  —  especiallv 
the  high  tenacity  yarns  which  arc 
in  increasing  demand  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  tires. 

Decreases  in  spun  rayon  fabrics 
arc  the  result  of  allocations  of 
staple  liber  to  worsted  mills,  to 
help  them  relieve  their  own  short¬ 
ages  of  WfK)l. 


quired  as  with  some  luminescent 
finishes.  .Moreover,  the  fabric  may 
be  removed  with  ease. 

Exposure  to  electric  light  or 
sunlight  for  only  thirty  seconds  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  coating  the 
power  to  glow  for  a  minimum  of 
four  to  six  hours.  The  bluish  light 
emitted  by  this  new  material  under 
total  blackout  conditions  may  be 
renewed  an  endless  number  of 
times  by  re-exposing  to  light. 

.A  protective  topcoat  has  also 
been  evolved  to  provide  additional 
durability  for  outdcKjr  use. 


tives  present  that  during  the  forty- 
five  minute  showing  they  should 
block  out  of  their  minds  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  cotton  was  just  a  Summer 
fashion.  Cotton  has  graduated,  she 
insisted,  into  a  year-round  fabric, 
and  “can  be  just  as  warm  for 
Winter  use  as  it  is  cool  for  Sum¬ 
mer.” 

The  show  was  presented  against 
a  background  of  blow-ups  of  edi- 


Du  Pont  Announces  New  Luminous  Fabric 


Cottons  for  Winter  is  Style  Show  Theme 
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You’re  helping  your  customer  •  •  • 

building  good  will. •  .when  you  advise  safe  LUX  care 


THESE  DAY'S,  your  customers  want  maximum 
wear  from  the  things  they  buy — they’re  eager  to 
know  the  correct  way  to  care  for  them.  For  rayon 
dresses — as  for  other  fine  washahles — rei'ommend 
rich,  lukewarm  Lux  suds.  It’s  the  care  their  makers 
advise — 8  to  1 — over  any  other  soap. 

Rayons  need  the  same  gentle  care  given  silks — 
lukewarm  Lux  suds.  Strong  soaps  and  cake-soap 
rubbing  may  injure  them.  Then  your  customer 
blames you.  To  cut  down  complaints,  do  customers 
a  real  service,  advise  gentle  I.ux  for  all  washahles. 


Makers  of  fine 
washahles,  leading 
stores  everywhere 
advise  LUX 
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torial  spreads  in  Fall  issues  ot  lead¬ 
ing  magazines,  with  various  strik¬ 
ing  headlines.  A  pattern  ot  the 
show  will  be  sent  to  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  a  guide  in  stag¬ 
ing  similar  cotton  shows. 

Fhe  winter  cottou  campaign  was 
started  last  spring  when,  because 
ot  wartime  scarcity  ot  other  hbers, 
it  was  considered  a  psychological 
moment  tor  a  concentrated  effort 
to  broaden  the  acceptance  ot  cot¬ 
ton  for  Fall  and  Winter. 


1943  Spring  Woolen  Colors 

Conhdential  advance  swatches  of 
its  1943  Spring  Woolen  Colors 
have  recently  been  sent  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  by  The  Textile  Color  Card 
.\ssociation  of  the  United  States.  In 
commenting  on  this  advance  (ol- 
lection,  Margaret  Hayden  Rorke, 
managing  director,  explained  that 
its  color  motif  was  inspired  by  the 
current  all-soldier  show,  “Fhis  Is 
the  .Army.” 

Macy’s  Sewing  Center  Will  Feature  Instruction 
in  ” Salvage  Sewing” 

GREA'FER  interest  in  home  party  dresses,  coats,  costumes,  etc. 

sewing  has  led  R.  H.  Macy  &  They  pay  .SI. 74  for  5  two-hour  ses- 
Company  to  enlarge  its  “Dressmak-  sions. 

ing  Centre”  with  plans  tor  Fall  and  Group  Instruction  Tailoring 
Winter  dressmaking  classes.  Simul-  classes;  Two  sessions  a  day  (Mon- 
taneously  with  the  announcement  day,  Wednesday,  Friday)  for  two 
Macy  presented  the  story  of  the  week  period  (24  hours  in  all)  for 
imjKtrtance  of  home-sewing  at  a  $7.94.  This  course  includes  in¬ 
luncheon  at  one  of  the  New  York  struction  in  buttonholes,  facings, 
hotels  presenting  a  fashion  show'  seams,  pockets,  pressing,  piping, 
and  stressing  the  importance  of  etc.  These  details  are  for  |>eople 
pressing,  pinnitig,  Ijasting  and  fit-  who  already  know  something 
ting  to  give  clothes  a  professional  about  sewing  and  wish  to  learn 
kiok.  how  to  do  the  precision  and  detail 

.At  the  Dressmakitig  Centre  new  work  that  goes  into  very  fine  tailor- 
courses  will  be  given  this  year  in  ing. 

salvage  sewing— lessons  in  how  to  Lingerie  courses  will  lie  held  in 
turn  cuffs  and  collars;  darnitig,  November  through  February  and 
mending  and  patching.  The  other  in  May  lor  4  two  hour  sessions  at 
standard  ser\  ices  will  be  continued  $2.94. 

—custom  cut  patterns  which  are  Classes  in  clothes  conservation 
made  to  measure;  and  instruction  will  lie  held  in  September,  January 
in  dressmaking  which  includes  the  and  .April.  These  will  include  in- 
use  t)f  sewing  machines,  iron  and  structions  for  mending,  re-making, 
ironing  board,  and  fitting  rooms.  replacements.  Four  two-hour  ses- 
Following  is  an  outline  of  the  sions  for  $2.94. 

^■arious  classes  that  will  be  held  Accessory  courses  will  Ik-  given 
under  the  supervision  of  A'^irginia  in  Septemlier,  December  and 
Carter  and  her  five  assistants.  March.  Instructions  will  l)e  given 

The  regular  daily  sewing  classes  for  making  collars,  cuffs,  gilets, 
which  have  been  held  for  the  past  l>elts,  purses,  jabots,  blouses,  etc. 
nine  years  will  continue  as  usual  Ft)ur  two-hour  sessions  for  $2.94. 
—at  9:45,  1:00  and  3:15  everv  day  In  December  and  February, 
and  on  Thursdays  at  1:00,  3:15  and  there  will  lie  classes  of  instruction 
6:30.  (Most  of  the  attendance  in  for  men’s  shirts,  shorts,  pajamas, 
the  Thtirsday  e\ening  class  cotisists  etc.  Four  two-hour  sessions  for 
of  business  girls.)  These  are  two-  S2.94. 

hour  sessions  at  74^^  per  session.  In-  From  November  through  Febru- 
dividual  instructions  are  giten  in  ary  there  will  be  baby  clothes  ses- 
the  basic  elements  of  sewing,  jiat-  sions.  Six  two-hour  sessions  for 
tern  adjustment,  fitting,  cutting,  $3.74. 

etc.  .Add-a-piece-wardrobe  classes  will 

On  Saturday  mornings,  the  9:45  be  held  in  December,  January  and 
class  is  for  yttungsters  from  alxtut  March.  During  six  two-hour  ses- 
6  to  14  years  of  age.  This  class  has  sions,  the  students  will  l)e  able  to 
beeti  going  on  for  more  than  three  complete  a  blouse  and  skirt,  or 
years.  The  children  make  such  skirt  and  unlined  jacket,  or  dress 
things  as  skirts,  blouses,  dresses,  and  casual  coat,  or  any  two  of  all 


Narrow  slacks  and  vest  of 
quilted  velveteen  lor  lounging. 


Wide-wale  cotton  corduroy  in 
two-piecer  that  doubles  as  a  .suit. 
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TmS  ADVEMTISEMENT  is 
published  bs  the  interest  •/  wise 
and  economicml  merchandising 
during  the  victory  drive.  BUY 
VICTORY  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


require  any  special  handling  or  precaution? 
b  HOW  fast  is  the  color  to  light. ..what  should  the 
customer  do  to  retain  the  beauty  of  the  fabric  through¬ 
out  its  life? 

e  HOW  fast  are  the  colors  to  perspiration? 
d  IS  the  fabric  Sanforized  so  it  won't  shrink  more 
than  t%? 

e  HOW  should  plisse  fabrics  be  handled  to  retain 
their  lovely  crinkle? 

These  are  FACTS  that  American  women  want  to 
KNOW,  so  they  can  make  their  purchases  with  wis¬ 
dom  and  economy. ..so  they  can  contribute  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  conservation  to  the  war  effort. 

Here’s  the  answer,  Lady.  Use  FACT AG  FACTS 
a  HOW  satisfactory  is  the  cloth  to  washing... does  it  every  day  in  writing  your  war-time  advertising. 


laady,  you  can  say  plenty!  You’ve  been  writing  retail 
advertising  for  years  —  price  copy,  glamour  copy,  s.  a. 
copy  —  but  it  all  Sounds  sort  of  flat  today.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  there’s  a  war  on,  and  all  the  old  advertising 
catch-lines  sound  trite  in  contrast  to  front-page  news. 

Today  there’s  a  new  standard  for  retail  store  ad¬ 
vertising.  It’s  based  on  FACTS*  about  war-time  mer¬ 
chandise.  PACIFIC  FACT  AG  FACTS  about  today’s 
fabrics!  So  we  say  to  the  advertising  staff  in  every 
American  store,  look  for  the  PACIFIC  FACT AG  on 
Pacific  cottons  and  on  women’s,  men’s,  and  children’s 
garments  made  of  them. 

These  tags  will  give  you  copy  information  that 
women  want  to  know  before  they  buy: 


*ll***ntly  addfCMing  the  Boston  convention  of 
•he  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
Dtin  M.  Earl  Heard  of  the  Philadelphia  Tex- 
•Se  Institute  said;  "Censumtrs  . .  will  drnwnil  morr 
■f*™**'"'  es  to  jdbric  coniml.  /ahrk  use,  cart  anj 
and  strvKiahlily  “  This  is  a  made- 
<®^»der  assignment  for  the  Pacilk  Factag. 


Pacific  Miu.s,2I  4  Church  Street,  New  York 
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Nfacy’s  famous  dressmaking  centre  where  Virginia  Carter  liolds  forth. 


these  units.  $3.74  lor  the  course. 

.\  sjjecial  lecture  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  course  will  lie  given  for  husi- 
tiess  women  on  riitirsday  nights 
Irotii  7:30  to  8:30  in  the  Trainitig 
Departtnetit.  Topics  will  iticlude 
fashion  attalysis,  and  other  related 
subjects.  .Six  otie-hour  sessions  will 
cost  alK)ut  $3. 

*  *  * 

To  aid  in  consumer  salvage  of 
clothes,  rite  Spool  Clotton  Com¬ 
pany  has  isstted  a  bottk,  “Make  and 
Mend”  which  gives  instructions  for 
makittg  over  old  clothes,  making 
men’s  suits  into  women’s  suits,  di¬ 
rections  for  mendittg  and  patching, 
etc.  rite  company  suggests  the 
lx)ok  as  a  profit-maker  for  the  no¬ 
tion  department  and  a  sales  jrromo- 
tion  vehicle  for  piece  gocnls  and 
pattern  departtnents. 


Wolf  and  Dessauer  Modernize  Second  Floor  Departments 


Mirrored  wall  in  corset  department  on  the  mod¬ 
ernized  second  floor.  Rear  wall  is  covered 
with  grey-blue  leatherette.  Fluorescent  lighting. 


Baby  blue  and  pink  in  infants’  section. 


WOLF  k  DESSAUER,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  recently 
iiMKlernized  their  second  floor 
which  houses  infants’,  girls’  and 
iMtys'  wear,  piece  gotxis,  house 
dresses  and  uniforms.  The  infants’ 
wear  department  (illustrated)  has 
lx:en  designed  to  handle  the  com¬ 
plete  section  with  a  semi-private 
layette  Itehind  a  corrugated  glass 
screen.  Stock  room  is  in  the  rear. 

The  unique  features  are  the 
pedestals  with  infant’s  musical 
chairs  for  fitting  shoes.  The  de¬ 
partment  background  has  Iteen 
emphasizetf  by  the  use  of  blue  and 
pink  wall  paper  in  a  design  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  this  department. 
The  chair  coverings  are  of  blue 
leather  and  the  carpet  is  a  sand 
color  with  a  pinkish  cast.  The 
equipment  proper  is  pin  grain  oak. 

Fhe  corset  department  (illus¬ 
trated)  is  set  in  a  secluded  corner 
with  fidl  mirrors  on  each  side  to 
emphasize  spaciousness.  Fhe  rear 
wall  is  covered  with  a  grey-blue 
leatherette  which  has  been  quilted 
in  a  modern  design.  'Fhe  ceiling  is 
susjx,‘nded.  with  recessed  fluores¬ 
cent  illumination,  and  the  trim 
around  the  displays  cut  into  the 
mirrored  walls  is  white  painted 
pre-cast  plaster.  Fhe  counter  stools 
are  covered  with  white  leather  to 
harmonize  with  the  trim.  Stock  and 
fitting  rfM)nis  are  in  the  rear. 
(Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment 
Co.,  designers— manufacturers) . 
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iV hen  the  Power  Ijoom  hws  first  invented,  its  ft/reat 
efiiciency  could  not  be  fully  exploited,  for  it  uvs  still 
necessary  to  stop  the  loom  Jretjuently  in  order  to 
foUou;  the  old  procedure  of  rubbing  large  cakes  of 
taliotv  on  the  yarn — to  ’’dress"  the  tvarp. 


ITII  textile  progress 
making  such  rapid 
strides,  it  was  inevi¬ 
table  that  some  inventive  genius  would 
develop  a  machine  to  "dress”  (slash) 
yarn  in  a  more  efficient  and  uniform 
manner.  In  1803  it  came.  Radcliffe 
and  Ross,  who  had  experimented  for 
more  than  two  years,  finally  patented 
the  first  dressing  machine  and  utilized 
cmtinttous  movement  to  achieve  their 
purpose.  At  last,  yarn  could  he  dressed 


before  being  wound  on  the  loom  beam. 
The  yarn  was  passed  through  a  hot 
dressing  of  starch,  compressed  be¬ 
tween  two  rollers,  and  was  then  dried 
over  a  succession  of  cylinders  ail  in 
one  continuous  operation. 

Essentially,  all  textile  progress  de- 
jteiids  upon  the  same  fundamental — 
the  introduction  of  continuous  move¬ 
ment.  Industrial’s  engineers  decided 
it  was  time  to  put  it  to  work  in  rayon 
manufacture  when  they  saw  the  de¬ 


lays  and  lack  of  uniformity  control  in 
the  start — stop,  multi-handUng  oper¬ 
ations  of  conventional  viscose  rayon 
production.  Their  research  led  to  the 
"Continuous  Process”  by  which 
SPUN-LO  yarn  is  spun,  washed, 
bleached,  treated,  dried  and  twisted  in 
continuous  operations  as  a  single  thread. 
The  resulting  yarn  is  more  efficiently 
produced,  is  more  uniform  in  strength, 
lustre  and  denier,  and  is  virtually 
free  of  knots  and  broken  fdaments. 


(j  Re*,  t’.  S.  Pel.  Off.  (j 

INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  CORPORATION  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  — New  York  Office.  5UO  Fifth  Avenue 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


More  Promotion  Urged  for  Service  Weight  Rayons 


ANOFACTURERS  of  ho¬ 
siery  are  expressing  the 
wish  that  hosiery  merchan¬ 
disers  would  increase  promotion  of 
100  and  150  denier  rayons.  While 
manufacturers  laud  the  interesting 
promotions  retailers  are  putting 
forth  on  50  to  75  deniers,  they 
point  out  that  these  weights  are 
very  limited  and  promise  to  be 
more  so.  In  their  opinion,  it  is  the 
wise  hosiery  retailer  who  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  finer  yarns  for  luxury 
wear  only  and  get  the  consumer 
wardrobe  conscious  so  that  service 
weights  will  be  purchased  for  hard 
wear,  socks  bought  for  s|X)rt  and 
real  heavy  duty  and  cottons  for 
shopping  and  heavy  weather  wear. 
To  hold  back  in  promoting  fine 
ravons  now  may  mean,  many  be¬ 
lieve,  that  later  hosiery  stocks  can 
be  more  complete.  Manufacturers 
point  out  that  if  only  100  and  150 


denier  yarns  are  allotted  to  hosiery 
manufacture  by  the  Government  in 
the  future,  stores  that  have  pro¬ 
moted  only  sheerness  in  rayons  will 
fiiul  they  have  followed  a  very 
short  sighted  policy  by  advertising 
only  the  sheerer  rights. 

In  reply  buyers  tell  us  that  they 
prefer  to  promote  what  women 
most  want  while  stocks  can  cover 
demand.  Just  as  they  promoted 
silks  and  nylons  as  long  as  their 
stocks  contained  them,  so  they  in¬ 
tend  to  promote  fine  rayons  as  long 
as  they  can  procure  them.  The 
manufacturers  however  point  to 
conservation  programs  by  the  store 
on  other  items  stressing  wise  buving 
and  buying  for  long  wear.  They 
feel  that  promotions  of  hosiery  fall 
short  as  compared  with  promotions 
of  other  wearing  apparel  in  con¬ 
servation  programs. 

\V'e  are  reminded  that  not  so 


long  ago  women  wore  5  and  6 
thread  silks  as  “business  sheers” 
and  career  women  accepted  them 
as  correct  for  office  wear.  And  then 
along  came  the  three  thread  silks 
which  became  the  best  seller.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  nylon  came  to  the  fore 
and  three  thread  silks  took  second 
place.  No  one  is  going  to  pretend 
that  three  thread  silks  and  sheer 
nylons  were  not  correct  for  busi¬ 
ness  wear  nor  that  anyone  would 
prefer  heavier  yarns.  What  is  being 
suggested  is  that  women  did  wear 
sturdy  stockings  not  so  long  ago 
and  by  properly  fitting  heavier  ho¬ 
siery  into  wardrobe  promotions 
now  that  trade  will  do  much  to¬ 
ward  a  good  merchandising  job 
that  will  conform  to  the  spirit  of 
other  store  wartime  promotions: 
such  as  electrical  appliances  and 
other  article  made  of  scarce  mate¬ 
rials.  By  suggesting  fine  rayons  for 
evening  and  dress  wear,  women  will 
be  guided  well,  so  that  for  some 
time  to  come  they  can  have  weights 
suitable  for  occasions.  And  greater 
returns  can  l)e  got  by  the  consumer 
for  the  hosiery  dollar. 

Possible  Twist  Regulations 
for  Utility  Bracket 

.\nother  point  of  discussion  in 
the  industry  is  on  the  subject  of  a 
minimum  twist  for  “utility”  rayons. 
We  hear  some  manufacturers  have 
been  putting  out  stockings  with 
little  or  no  twist  to  meet  certain 
price  brackets.  Some  of  our  well 
informed  hosiery  people  believe  it 
is  possible  that  the  Government 
may  establish  a  minimum  twist  for 
lower  bracket  hosiery;  first  to  con¬ 
serve  yarn  since  low  twist  yarns  do 
not  give  wearing  qualities  to  stock¬ 
ings,  and  second  to  conserve  the 
consumer  dollar  by  making  it 
mandatory  that  stockings  in  that 
class  be  made  so  that  they  will  give 
longer  wear.  We  understand  that 
some  such  regulation  was  adopted 
in  England. 


Manufacturers*  Version  of  a  Popular  Theme 


A  window  in  the  Cannon  showroom  poses  the  question,  “Can  you  tell 
which  is  rayon?”  and  shortens  the  fifty-fifty  chance  you  might  have  of 
being  right  by  including  two  rayon  stockings  and  one  nylon. 
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99l||9^fntr  Products  jHtOp 
fe>(^iftant  porf)  bocauto  they 
Ji«lp  the  mitfr  get  the  very 
"utmost  out  of  every  Fibre, 
regordless  of  its  nature  .  .  . 
All  uring.  Lasting  Beauty, 
Wearability,  Spot  and  Snag 
Resistance,  etc.  Scholler 
Products  have  been  recog' 
nized  as  a  standard  of  Qual¬ 
ity  ever  since  we  started  in 
business,  over  35  years  ago. 
Constant  improvement  in 
facilities  and  research,  plus 
familiarity  with  the  Con¬ 
sumers'  requirements,  have 
always  kept  us  abreast  of 
the  times. 

Ask  •  Scholhr  Sp»eiaUtl  !• 

caV— Miers's  no  obUfloMon. 


OR  Of 

for  any  Wartime  fabR'^^ 
.\N  every  Garment 


•  •  »  ■ 
faW-ADY  may  wear 


>  I  W  O  lIPP  RPOQ  IKIf^  So#t«ner».  Otis.  Finishes  • 

^  L  L  C  lx  Ia  ^  ^  •  /  nnoreldn<3  Sts  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines 


Collins  and  West 
Ontario.  Canadd 
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Another  Need  for  Information 

What  constitutes  a  proper  length 
in  rayon  hosiery  continues  to  be  a 
problem  in  the  industry.  Most 
manufacturers  have  shortened  their 
hose  to  meet  the  extra  stretch  that 
rayon  has  over  silk  and  nylon,  but 
differences  in  twists,  weights  and 
finishes  have  varied  so  widely  that 
to  date  each  manufacturer  is  still 
at  work  on  his  individual  problem. 
Various  welt  constructions  are  add¬ 
ing  to  the  length  problem.  The 
size  of  the  leg  of  the  wearer  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  problem  since  foot 
sizes  rarely  indicate  the  size  of  the 
leg  at  the  welt  of  the  stocking.  A 
too  tightly  woven  welt  may  t)ind  at 
the  thigh  allowing  looseness  in  the 
leg,  and  a  loosely  w'oven  welt  may 
stretch  so  much  that  it  fits  ttx) 
freely  at  the  top,  adding  length  to 
the  finished  stocking.  A  few  manu¬ 
facturers  of  proportioned  stockings 
claim  they  can  fit  all  leg  proportion. 

Some  stores  tell  us  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  objecting  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  shorter  lengths  in  rayons, 
believing  they  are  being  “gypped” 
on  fabric.  Certainly  this  type  of 
customer  has  not  been  w’earing  a 
too  long  hose  or  she  would  not 
make  such  a  complaint.  Or  else 
this  customer  has  just  begun  to 
wear  rayon  and  exjjects  the  same 
length  as  in  silk  or  nylon.  A  case 
for  intelligent  selling. 


Irighi  thought  lor  groy  4afi  ~  doihing  Mo 
*‘boot-topi”ol  ColonoM*royOfi  toHf  ih«  tio 
on  owor  yOMT  ihooi,  htog  roin*ip«tion  oH 
your  protioiA  Hockingt.  Unod  with 

KoroMol.  In  wondorful  Mtfumo  cokorti 
wtim,  morino  bhio.  bolgo.  victory  bhio.  horn* 
lock  groon.  groy.  block  ond  vAilo,  or  brown. 
SiaM  AA,  A,  I.  Do«i 
two  with  tho  toinwt 
on  tho  Stroot  floor 
•••»  g  1  iw  00. 

f  ihh  A^onuo  from  3tth  to  3»th  Swoot 


r  Doportwont.  M  Lfi 


Conservation  note  for  hosiery. 


Conference  on  Distribution  in  October 


’’  I  'HE  Fourteenth  Boston  Con- 
ference  on  Distribution,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Retail  I  rade  Board, 
Btjston  C^hamber  of  C.ommerce,  in 
cooperation  with  Harvard  L'niver- 
sity’s  School  of  Business  .Adminis¬ 
tration,  Boston  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  College  of  Business  .Administra¬ 
tion,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  others,  will  lie 
held  October  5  and  (i  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston.  On  the  program: 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director, 
Office  of  Defense  I'ransportation, 
will  discuss  “rransportation  Under 
National  Defense.” 

Harold  Butler,  British  Minister 
to  the  United  States  and  distin¬ 


guished  international  authority  on 
labor,  will  speak  on  “War  and  In¬ 
dustry  in  Britain.” 

Sir  Louis  Beale,  of  the  British 
Supply  Council  in  North  America, 
will  discuss  “Distribution’s  Part  in 
Winning  the  \Var.” 

Merle  Fainsod,  Director,  Retail 
Trade  and  Services  Division,  Office 
of  Price  .Administration,  will  an¬ 
alyze  OP.A’s  price  program  in  its 
relation  to  inflation.  He  will  speak 
on  the  subject,  "The  Retailer 
Fights  Inflation.” 

Malcolm  P.  McNair,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Harvard  University, 
will  discuss  “Post-War  Problems  of 
Private  Enterprise.” 


Promotion  to  Build  Post*War  Position 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


traffic  which  heretofore  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  consistent  advertising  of 
the  most  wantetl  items,  stocked  in 
such  quantity  that  the  advertising 
was  reasonably  profitable? 

In  the  case  of  the  smaller  store 
whose  physical  area  is  limited  it 
seems  very  jjossible  that  there  might 
be  a  pidling  in  of  horns  and  that 
advertising  will  resolve  itself  into 
omnibus  presentation  consisting 
largely  of  a  listing  of  items  from  a 
great  many  departments  with  short 
descriptions  and  price  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  artwork  being  used. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  medium 
sized  or  larger  store  there  might 
very  easily  be  another  way  out.  .A 
metfwHl  of  sales  promotion  w’hich 
might  very  well  enhance  the  jjost 
war  position  of  the  store. 

Just  to  toss  out  a  thought— might 
not  more  intensive  sales  promotion 
within  the  store  itself  l>e  the  partial 
answer  to  such  a  problem?  Might 
not  that  time-worn  idea  which  has 
been  bandied  about— that  idea  of  a 
department  store  serving  as  a  con¬ 
structive  community  center  serve  as 
a  replacement  to  merchandise  item 
advertising?  Without  question  war 
time  offers  innumerable  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  ideas  along  these  lines.  .As 
examples:  there  have  never  been 
more  propitious  times  than  these 
for  sewing  schools,  cooking  schools, 
lectures  on  conservation,  civilian 


defense  activity.  Red  Gross  courst's, 
home  decorating,  community  meet¬ 
ing,  etc.,  anything  which  helps  solve 
the  problems  confronting  the  aver¬ 
age  .American  woman  during  this 
national  emergency. 

One  store  in  Connecticut  has  al¬ 
ready  proven  thq  value  of  this  type 
of  sales  promotion  to  its  own  ut¬ 
most  satisfaction.  (See  “A  Strength 
on  V’ictory  Program”  article  this 
issue— The  Editors)  .  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  no  food  department, 
it  has  lined  itself  solidly  behind  the 
government’s  nutrition  program. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  are 
being  given  periodically.  The  store 
has  set  itself  up  as  an  information 
bureau  on  foods  and  nutrition. 
Capacity  groups  have  attended 
most  of  these  sessions.  Increased 
traffic  in  the  store  has  resulted  in 
increased  sales  of  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  addition,  because  of 
the  tremendous  public  interest  in 
foods  and  nutrition,  newspapers 
have  been  very  generous  in  their 
publicity.  This  is  but  a  proven  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  take  place.  This 
type  of  sales  promotion  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  in  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  continuous  flow  of 
traffic,  coupled  of  course,  with 
strong  display  and  point-of-sales  ad¬ 
vertising,  might  well  prove  to  l)e 
the  partial  answer  to  the  retailer’s 
selling  problem  as  time  goes  on. 
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340  NORTH  TWELFTH  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Now,  HANDELOK  take-withs  are  a  war  necessity 
and  economy  !  Everywhere,  these  war  days,  on  the 
street ...  in  cars  . . .  buses  . . .  restaurants . . .  you  see 
HANDELOK  Carry  Bags.  Wherever  shoppers  go 
after  they  leave  your  store,  they  carry  your  mer- 


"We’ve  found  out  that  shoppers  don’t  mind  in  the 
least  carrying  packages  today.  Our  own  customers 
taught  us,  —  our  customers  and  HANDELOK!” 


Even  before  "delivery  by  customer”  was  a  patriotic 
obligation,  leading  stores  made  HANDELOK  stand¬ 
ard  wrapping  for  practically  all  departments  because 
they  saved  money  —  in  paper,  boxboard,  twine; 
saved  space  in  storage  and  wrapping;  saved  time 
for  sales  clerks. 


chandise,  display  your  advertising  and,  incidentally, 
put  an  end  to  a  large  part  of  your  delivery  and 


wrapping  worries. 


HINT  TO  SHOPPERS 


We’ve  designed  an  attrac¬ 
tive  three-color  counter- 
card  to  help  stores  in 
promoting  the  "Carry  It 
Home”  idea.  If  you  can 
use  some  of  these  cards  or 
want  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  HANDELOK 
wrapping,  write  today. 


learned  About  Women . . .  ¥rom  Them 


Marshall  Field's  Minutely  Coordinated  Civilian  Defense  Program 

(Continued  frotn  page  13) 


movies— London  fires.  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  groups  in  action,  etc.— were 
obtained  and  show'ii  in  group  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  next  task  was  to  broaden 
the  knowledge  of  the  entire  group 
to  include  such  information  as  how 
to  handle  incendiary  bombs,  etc. 
Experimentation  of  all  kinds  was 
conducted.  The  Chemicals  and  Ex¬ 
plosives  Staff  worked  closely  with 
the  Fire  Marshal  and  his  alter¬ 
nates,  and  everything  available  in 
print  was  adapted  to  our  store  re¬ 
quirements. 

No  individual  is  considered  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  Fire  De¬ 
fense  Division  until  he  has  passed 

comprehensive  wri^en  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  aim  of  the  Fife  Pefcnse 
Organization  is  to  have  each  man 
fully  trained  and  certified  as  an 
iiuxiliary  fireman  and  to  have  a 
unit  capable  of  being  self-sufficient, 
should  a  real  emergency  cut  it  off 
from  city  help.  With  this  aim  in 
mind,  30  selected  jieople  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  an  official  training  course 
.of  the  Chicago  Fire  Department, 
the  instructors  of  which  had  just 
returned  from  a  complete  course 
at  Edgewood  .\rsenal  in  Maryland. 
The  course  was  practical— stories 
trickled  back— one  of  the  men 
thought  they  didn’t  mean  business 
.at  the  Fire  House  when  they  said 
to  bring  along  old  clothes.  His 
story  very  simply  was— he  had  to 
send  for  his  w'ife  to  taLe  him  home 
one  night.  His  clothes  were  literal¬ 
ly  torn  from  him.  They  did  mean 
business!  Seriously,  the  course  is 
being  attended  by  some  30  or  more 
members  of  the  Fire  Defense  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  it  is  exjiected  that  the 
entire  personnel  will  become  certi¬ 
fied  Auxiliary  Firemen. 

Health  Defense  Division 

On  Thursday,  January  27,  30 
[jeople  began  the  20  hour  First  .\id 
teachers’  training  course.  Since 
then,  dozens  of  separate  classes  have 
Ijeen  held— held  in  every  jxjssible 
.corner  of  the  building— opening  a 
training  room  door  these'  days  is  as 
likely  to  yield  a  glimpse  of  prone 
-patients  having,  their  legs  put  in 


splints  as  it  is  a  view  of  a  sales 
training  class.  The  aim  of  the 
Health  Defense  Division  is  not  to 
train  people  to  be  professionals, 
but  to  have  available  a  staff  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  how  to  make  a  pa¬ 
tient  comfortable  and  when  to  call 
doctors  and  nurses.  A  modified 
First  Aid  course,  suitable  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  institu¬ 
tions,  was  set  up  by  the  Health  Di¬ 
rector;  and  in  June,  when  blue¬ 
prints  were  being  drawn  up  to  lo¬ 
cate  First  Aid  and  Casualty  sta¬ 
tions,  some  75  to  150  trained  people 
were  ready  to  take  over  their  posts, 
350  more  were  being  instructed  or 
about  to  be,  and  a  course  for 
stretcher  bearers  was  beginning. 

Communications  Division 

Planning,  research,  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  personnel  were  all  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  Communications 
Division  could  start  operations. 
Today  members  of  the  staff  are  be¬ 
ing  tested  for  clarity  of  telephone 
voice  and  ability  to  transcribe  mes¬ 
sages  completely,  accurately,  and 
legibly.  They  are  learning  how  to 
get  around  the  building  —  the 
woman  who  for  two  years  has  worn 
a  path  betw’een  her  place  of  work 
and  her  locker  is  now  learning  that 
one  doesn’t  use  the  fire  stairways  in 
certain  rooms,  because  they  “pro¬ 
vide  entrances  only,  not  exits”.  The 
person  who  has  always  taken  for 
granted  the  telephone  at  his  ell)ow 
is  learning  that  there  may  be  a  time 
when  a  phone  will  mean  nothing, 
when  a  credit  authorization  phone 
must  be  used  or  a  foot  messenger 
must  be  sent  to  the  Control  Rtwin. 
Communications  Drills  have  been 
held,  and  a  complete  manual  has 
been  drawn  up  and  circulated. 
Slowly  but  surely,  through  experi¬ 
mentation  the  bugs  are  l)eing 
found  and  eliminated— the  netw'ork 
which  may  be  the  very  lifeline  of 
the  Civilian  Defense  Organization 
is  taking  form. 

Facilities  Division 

A  bugle  call  over  the  public  ad¬ 
dress  system,  and  the  members  of 
the  Facilities  Division  instantane¬ 
ously  take  their  posts,  report  to 


their  leaders  so  that  they  may  know 
whether  the  coverage  has  been  ade¬ 
quate,  jjerform  some  assigned  mis¬ 
sion,  and  then  disband.  This 
group,  primarily  technical  men, 
has  been  working  untiringly  on 
the  problems  of  equipment.  The 
members  are  also  acquainted  with 
the  Defense  Organization  as  a 
whole,  the  part  they  play  in  it, 
their  duties  and  responsibilities; 
and  as  a  result  of  frequent  drills 
they  are  ready  for  action  when  an 
alert  is  sounded. 

Emergency  Division 

A  quick  glance  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion  chart  shows  that  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  activities  of  all  groups 
except  the  Emergency  Division. 
Thirty  mechanical  men  and  handy¬ 
men  have  been  designated  as  the 
Emergency  Squad,  the  main  func¬ 
tion  of  which  is  to  act  as  a  demoli¬ 
tion  and  reconstruction  unit.  This 
squad,  at  any  given  time,  is  also 
able  to  lend  a  hand  wherever  its 
services  are  needed.  To  this  end 
the  members  of  the  group  have 
participated  in  the  training  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  other  units,  including 
the  City  Fire  Training  Program. 

Other  Activities 

These  thumb-nail  sketches  of 
Divisional  Training  activities  have 
been  too  rapid  to  be  anywhere 
near  complete.  I  haven’t  even  men¬ 
tioned  the  publicity  program, 
which  has  brought  defense  activi¬ 
ties  before  employees  weekly;  1 
haven’t  mentioned  the  store  in¬ 
signia,  or  headgear,  nor  the  exten¬ 
sive  program  which  suburban  stores 
and  our  outlying  properties  have 
worked  out,  nor  that  a  complete 
organization  manual  has  l)een 
issued. 

The  original  Executive  notice 
announcing  Defense  activities 
said,  “The  problems  of  adetpiate 
protection  to  customers,  employees, 
and  company  pro|>erty  during  war 
times  are  such  that  we  are  request¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  of  all  employ¬ 
ees.  This  c(K)|K‘ration  will,  of 
course,  involve  additional  work 
which  will  be  hard  but  at  the  same 
time  very  important  to  all  of  us.” 
True,  the  task  has  been  and  is  a 
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trein(.'iulnii<>  onp,  but  many  obstacles 
have  l)cen  overcome  by  (I)  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  our  employees  3.j()0 
peo|>le  have  pushed  us  lor  things  to 
do,  and  wlmt  op{x>sition  has  existed 
because  of  misunderstanding  or  un- 
awareness  of  the  situation  is  rapidly 
Itecoming  overcome:  (2)  the  store 
policy  of  seeing  that  as  mudi  work 
as  possible  is  done  during  suire 
hours,  or  at  least  at  suth  times  that 
it  will  cost  the  employee  nothing 
(for  example,  if  ati  employee  stays 
for  an  evening  drill  session,  he  is 
given  supper  money) :  (3)  the  itt- 
centive  of  earning  Stole  Defense 
Badges,  ('riiough  the  badges  will 
serve  as  some  ideiuilication,  it  seems 
necessary  to  go  still  further.  Over¬ 
seas  caps,  Marshall  Field  green  with 
“.M.F.  &  Co.”  on  one  side  and 
‘‘Store  Defense”  on  the  other,  will 
he  worn  by  all  memlxTs  of  the 
Store  Defense  personnel)  :  (4)  the 
hope  of  gaining  O.C.D.  recogni- 
tion.  4'he  store  is  ccMiperating 
closely  with  the  local  O.C^.D.  (in 
fact  one  mcmlxr  of  the  Personnel 
StafT  has  been  loaned  full  time  to 
O.C.D.)  and  is  planning  to  offer 
as  many  workers  as  |X)ssible  the 
opportunity  to  earn  O.C^.D.  recog¬ 
nition  and  insignia. 


Incidental  Gains 


Not  the  least  important  asjxxt 
of  the  entire  training  program  is 
the  by-products,  riirough  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  our  protective  facilities  we 
have  discovered  many  faults  the 
correction  of  vv'hich  vv'ill  be  of  per¬ 
manent  value.  I'he  F'ire  Defense 
training,  the  ciKndination  of  out¬ 
lying  properties,  (warelumses.  sub- 
urhan  stores,  etc.)  would  both  have 
been  worth  while  if  the  war  ended 
tomorrow.  Every  bit  of  training 
has  Ixen  of  value  not  only  to  the 
store  but  to  the  individual  who  has 
received  it  and  to  the  home  and 
community  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
Thirty-five  hundred  people  feel 
they  are  actually  cioing  something 
—feel  the  tremendous  res|K)nsi- 
bility  to  customers  and  fellow  em- 
phiyees  of  being  prepared.  Leader¬ 
ship  has  lx‘en  developed— a  way  of 
work  has  evolvetl— we  have  new 
pr(H)f  that  management-employee 
c<K)|x‘ration  dtxs  work  ...  all  fac¬ 
tors  which  may  help  us  adjust  to 
the  .\merica  in  which  we  find  our 
selves  after  lK)mbs  have  ceased  io 
rain  on  a  world  at  war. 


Winning  the  War 
is  all  that 
matters! 


Today,  when  America's  vast 
war  effort  demands  that  every 
muscle  be  strained  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Victory,  Railway  Express 
is  trying  to  do  its  part. 


Railway  Express 


ACil-NCY  I.NC 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Inventory  Limitation  Recommendation 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


contribute  materially  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  the  war  effort. 
Business  and  government,  through 
coop>erative  effort,  should  be  able 
to  make  the  plan  described  in  the 
next  section  fulfill  these  specific 
purposes: 

(1)  Bring  about  a  more  equitable 
future  distribution  of  re¬ 
stricted  or  scarce  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  both  among  sizes  and 
tyf)es  of  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers  and  by  geographical 
areas. 

(2)  Make  available  for  civilian  use 
any  existing  excess  inventories 
within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  This  should  be  accom¬ 
plished,  however,  only  through 
sound  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions. 

(3)  Strengthen  the  existing  meas¬ 
ures  designed  to  curb  inflation 
through  minimizing  unneces¬ 
sary  pressures  on  price  levels 
by  unlimited  competitive  and 
speculative  advance  buying  in 
scarce  or  restricted  lines  of 
merchandise. 

(4)  Curtail  sp>eculative  and  long¬ 
term  advance  buying  in  excess 
of  reasonable  requirements, 
thus  avoiding  the  resulting  ac¬ 
cumulation  and  concentration 
of  abnormal  amounts  of  in¬ 
ventories. 

(5)  Contribute  toward  a  more 
sound  and  abnormal  inventory 


The  National  Supply  Buying 
Agency  announces  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  system  for  supply  cost 
control,  which  they  call  the  Clear¬ 
ing  House  Plan.  Under  this  buying 
operation  supply  orders  are  placed 
in  one  of  the  firm’s  postage  free 
envelopes  and  mailed  to  the  agency. 
Orders  received  from  various  firms 
are  assorted  by  class  of  item  then 
grouped  into  lots  and  bids,  are  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  total  combined  re¬ 
quirements  of  each.  Bids  are 
checked  against  the  purchase  price 
shown  on  the  individual  orders, 
then  double  checked  against  con- 


position  of  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  when  these  merchants 
must  meet  the  serious  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  post  war  period. 

Outline  of  Proposed  Plan 

The  Committee  has  examined  in 
detail  a  large  number  of  proposed 
inventory  limitation  plans,  sub¬ 
mitted  Ixith  by  its  own  technical 
staff  and  by  merchandising  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  the  country. 
Several  of  these  plans  have  been 
applied  to  the  inventories  and  sales 
figures  of  a  considerable  number  of 
merchants  of  different  sizes  and 
types.  I'his  procedure  has  enabled 
the  Committee  to  judge  the  prac¬ 
ticability  and  probable  effectiveness 
of  the  various  features  of  each  plan. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  task 
of  preparing,  installing,  and  admin¬ 
istering  a  formal  plan  of  hiventory 
limitation  be  divided  into  two 
stages.  The  first  stage  would  con¬ 
sist  of  collecting,  analyzing,  and  in¬ 
terpreting  the  inventory  and  sales 
data  of  merchants  in  order  to  (1) 
provide  information  on  inventory- 
sales  relationships  during  the  “base 
period”,  (2)  permit  a  comparison 
of  current  inventory  sales  relation¬ 
ships  with  those  of  the  “base  peri¬ 
od”,  and  (3)  allow  time  for  study¬ 
ing  the  administrative  problems 
connected  with  the  inventory  limi¬ 
tation  order  in  the  light  of  the 
additional  information  and  experi¬ 
ence  gained  during  the  inventory 


tracts  and  volume  discount  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  company  states  that  within 
24  hours  it  will  either  issue  its  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  identical  item  at  a 
saving,  or,  when  no  saving  can  lie 
made,  will  air  mail  the  actual  or¬ 
der  to  the  individual  firm’s  supplier 
at  the  former’s  expense  in  a  plain 
envelope  bearing  the  individual’s 
name  and  address,  so  that  the  sup¬ 
plier  will  handle  it  just  as  if  re¬ 
ceived  directly  from  the  individual 
buyer. 

The  agency’s  fee  is  one-half  the 
net!  saving  effected. 


reporting  periotl.  The  second  stage 
of  the  treatment  of  the  inventory 
problem  would  involve  actual  in¬ 
stallation  and  administration  of  the 
plan  proposed.  In  contrast  with  the 
first  or  inventory  reporting  stage, 
the  second  stage  would  be  one  of 
the  inventory  limitation. 

Reporting  Period  or  .S’trtge— 'I’he 
first  stage  of  the  inventory  limita¬ 
tion  plan  should  consist  of  a  re¬ 
porting  period  during  which  quart¬ 
erly  reports  of  inventories  and  sales 
would  l>e  required  of  all  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  except  those 
excluded.  Each  merchant  and 
manufacturer  would  elect  an  “in¬ 
ventory  reporting  year”  divided 
into  quarters,  the  first  one  of  which 
would  begin  on  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  dates:  Decemljer  1,  January  1, 
or  February  1.  In  accordance  with 
this  selection,  the  information  out¬ 
lined  below  would  be  submitted  on 
or  before  the  dates  specified. 

(1)  Inventory  and  sales  data  by 
quarters  for  the  base  period— 
1939  to  1941  inclusive— and  for 
the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
1942  by  October  25,  1942. 

(2)  Inventories  and  sales  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1942  within 
25  days  of  the  end  of  that 
quarter,  or  by  October  25, 
1942. 

(3)  Inventories  and  sales  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1912  within 
25  days  of  the  end  of  that 
quarter. 

Simple  forms  have  been  designed 
upon  which  this  information  would 
be  supplied  and  will  be  included 
as  a  part  of  the  Economic  Report. 
Nforeover,  these  forms  pro^•ided 
data  upon  the  current  status  of  in¬ 
ventory-sales  relationships  and  in¬ 
dicate  the  progress  being  made  to¬ 
ward  more  “normal”  inventory 
situations. 

Limitation  Period  or  .S/tife— The 
second,  or  limitation,  stage  of  the 
inventory  plan,  which  would  apply 
only  to  merchants  and  not  to 
manufacturers  pending  completion 
of  further  study,  would  begin  on 
December  1,  1912,  or  January  1. 
1943,  or  February  1,  1913,  which¬ 
ever  is  one  year  after  the  starting 
date  elected  for  the  inventory  re¬ 
porting  year.  At  that  time  the 
formal  inventory  limitation  order 
should  become  effective  with  ap- 


Coopcrative  Supply  Buying  Plan 
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urganixatiuns  lorming  subsidi¬ 
ary  companies  or  adopting 
other  subterfuges  to  circumvent 
the  purposes  of  inventory  limi¬ 
tation.  Figures  used  in  making 
computations  relating  to  in¬ 
ventories  and  sales  shoidd  lx; 
on  a  comparable  basis  and  for 
comparable  periods. 

(5)  In  addition  to  limiting  inven¬ 
tories  on  a  total  company  basis 
to  “normal”  amounts  in  rel;i- 
tion  to  current  sales  demand,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  War 
Pnuluctittn  Board  retpiest  mer¬ 
chants  to  apply  the  same  plan 
to  the  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  merchandise 
lines  making  up  the  total  in¬ 
ventory.  If  merchants  accede 
to  this  request  and  maintain 
reasonable  departmental  in¬ 
ventory-sales  relationships,  they 
will  avoid  the  necessity  of  the 
War  I’nKluction  Board  devel¬ 
oping  more  stringent  plans  of 
inventory  limitation  and  aid  in 
tleferring  the  need  lor  ration¬ 
ing  certain  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 


propiiate  enforcement  procedures 
and  penalties.  'I'he  effective  date 
should  not  be  deferred  unless  the 
proper  authorities  are  satislied  that 
inventory  and  economic  conditions 
at  that  time  justify  the  retention  of 
the  reporting  plan.  Penalties 
should  not  lx;  applicable  until  three 
months  after  the  limitation  order 
g<K-s  into  effect— March  1,  April  1, 
or  May  1,  1943. 

riie  principal  features  of  this 
stage  of  the  plan  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Each  merchant  would  deter¬ 
mine  the  relationship  of  his 
average  actual  inventories  to 
average  actual  sales  by  tpiarters 
for  a  three  year  “base  period”, 
including  1939,  1910  and  1941. 
rite  average  of  this  three  years’ 
exjx'rience  by  quarters  w'ould 
be  considered  “normal”  for 
each  (j  liar  ter. 

(2)  Each  merchant’s  inventory  of 
finished  civilian  gotxls  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter— i.e.,  three- 
months’  peritxl  —  would  lx; 
limited  to  an  amount  that  is 
“normal”  in  relation  to  his 
estimated  sales  demand  for  the 
subsetjueni  tpiarter. 

(3)  Each  merchant  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  his  inventory  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter  within 
limits  that  would  pnxluce  no 
higher  inventories  in  relation 
to  the  subsequent  quarter’s 
projected  sales  than  was  his 
actual  experience  in  the  corre- 
sjxtnding  quarter  of  the  base 
period.  In  planning  inventor¬ 
ies,  sales  could  be  projected  no 
higher  than  the  actual  current 
trend  in  relation  to  the  prior 
year.  The  inventory  limitation 
arrived  at  by  this  process  would 
l)e  mtxlified  by  a  five  percent 
allowance  for  excess  inventor¬ 
ies  before  the  imposition  of 
any  penalty. 

(4)  The  plan  would  limit  mer¬ 
chants’  inventories  on  a  total 
company  basis  rather  than  by 
stores,  departments,  or  lines  of 
merchandise.  Any  plan  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  latter  basis  would 
be  more  stringent,  less  flexible, 
and  more  difficult  to  admin¬ 
ister.  The  total  company  basis 
of  determining  inventory  to 
sales  relationships  shoidd  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  some 
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Exemptions 

rite  following  sizes  and  types  of 
merchants  (wholesalers  and  retail¬ 
ers)  should  lx;  excluded  from  the  ' 
plan,  including  both  the  reporting 
and  limitation  stages: 

a.  Any  merchant  regardless  of 
tyjx;  of  business  whose  total 
sales  for  the  twelve-month  |x*ri- 
<xl  ending  September  30,  1942 
(or  the  end  of  any  subsec]ucnt 
month)  are  less  than  $100,000 
or  whose  inventory  on  the  same 
date  is  less  than  $25,000,  at 
cost  value. 

b.  Regardless  of  size  of  volume: 
Merchants  primarily  engaged 
in  the  food  business,  eating 
and  drinking  places,  second¬ 
hand  stores,  florist  shops, 
antitpie  shops,  service  estab¬ 
lishments.  steel  or  other  raw 
metal  warehouses,  dealers  in 
motor  vehicles  in  motor  re¬ 
placement  parts,  hay,  grain  and 
feed  stores,  farm  implement 
dealers,  merchants  handling 
fuel  oil,  coal  and  other  kinds 
of  fuel,  and  importers. 

The  following  sizes  and  types  of 
manufacturers  of  finished  civilian 


PRICE  MARKING 
MACHINES 


Solve  many  price  marking 
problems  for  small  as  well 
as  large  stores. 


Kit  Guson  was  more  than  a  legend 
in  the  early  development  of  the 
American  West — he  was  actually  a 
famous  guide  and  leader.  Today,  the 
paper  jobbers’  salesman  can  be  just 
as  real  a  guide  in  helping  you  with 
the  available  selection  of  wrapping 
tissues,  boxes,  cord  and  other  sup¬ 
plies.  If  he  can’t  continue  to  supply 
all  your  exact  requirements,  he  may 
probably  be  able  to  tell  you  about 
something  else  that  may  turn  out  to 
be  just  as  good.  Gill  in  your  paper 
jobbers’  salesman  today  to  help  solve 
your  wrapping  problems. 


j»oods  should  not  be  required  to 
submit  inventory  and  sales  reports: 
a.  Any  manufacturer  regardless 
of  type  of  business  whose  total 
sales  for  the  twelve-month  peri- 
<k1  ending  September  30,  1942 
(or  the  end  of  any  subsequent 
month)  are  less  than  $100,000 
or  whose  inventory  on  the 
same  date  is  less  than  $25,000, 
at  cost  value. 


b.  Regardless  of  size  of  volume: 
Manufacturers  primarily  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  food  business,  in¬ 
cluding  meat  packing  compan¬ 
ies  and  canners  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  other  f<M>d  prodiu  ts; 
manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements,  of  motor  vehicles 
or  replacement  parts,  of  ani¬ 
mal  foods,  and  refiners  or  pro¬ 
cessors  of  petroleum  products. 


Stationery  Departments  Act  on  WPB  Copper 
Plates  and  Steel  Dies  Order 


The  recent  War  Production 
Board  order  calling  for  the 
turning  in  of  old  copper 
plates  and  steel  dies  has  caused  the 
stationery  departments  in  retail 
stores  some  concern  as  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  customers’  plates.  .Some 
of  these  plates  and  dies  have  been 
in  the  |)ossession  of  stores  for*  years, 
though  owned  by  the  customers. 
How’  to  reach  .some  of  the  owners 
of  the  plates  is  a  problem,  for  in 
some  cases  contact  with  customers 
has  been  broken  for  years  and  ))re- 
sent  addresses  are  unknown. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  such  cus¬ 
tomers  six  stores  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  B.  .Altman  &:  Co.,  Loeser’s, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  Macy’s,  McCreery’s 
published  the  following  announce¬ 
ment: 

“Your  old  copper  plates  and  old 
steel  dies  now  on  file  in  our  sta¬ 
tionery  departments  are  to  be  held 
for  disposition  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  War  Production  Board  be¬ 
cause  these  materials  are  now  vital¬ 
ly  important  to  the  war  effort.  .So 
we  are  announcing  that  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1942  all  of  the  plates  and 
dies  which  have  been  left  in  our 
care,  and  which  have  not  been  used 
by  you  since  April  30,  1940  will  be¬ 
held  for  disposition  as  may  be  di¬ 
rected  by  the  War  Production 
Board. 

“This  united  action  on  our  ]>art 
will  add  literally  hundreds  of  tons 
of  essential  copper  and  steel  to 
.America’s  war  program. 

“If,  however,  your  plate  or  die 
has  not  been  used  since  April  1940 
and  you  wish  to  retain  it,  we  will 
lie  glad  to  return  it  if  you  w'ill  come 
in  prior  to  October  1st.  This  no¬ 
tice  is  published  pursuant  to  gen¬ 


eral  conservation  order  M-99  of 
the  War  Production  Boartl.” 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.  and  Kresge  Department  Store 
also  used  a  joint  ad  to  notify  the 
public  that  the  government  is  ask¬ 
ing  that  plates  not  used  since  April 
30,  1940  be  turned  in  for  war  mate¬ 
rial.  The  ad  read  as  follows: 

“The  War  Production  Board 
wants  your  old  copper  plates  and 
your  old  steel  dies.  Your  old  cop¬ 
per  plates  and  steel  dies  w-hich  you 
have  on  file  with  us  in  our  Station¬ 
ery  Department  contain  materials 
vitally  important  to  the  war  effort. 

“The  War  Production  Board  has 
asked  us  to  hold  for  their  disposi¬ 
tion,  beginning  October  1,  1942, 
those  engraving  plates  and  dies 
which  you  have  not  used  since 
April  30,  1940. 

“This  will  contribute  hundreds 
of  tons  of  copper  and  steel  to  the 
war  program. 

“If  you  have  not  used  your  jilate 
or  die  since  .April,  1940,  and  you 
wish  to  keep  it,  we  will  return  it 
to  you  if  you  call  for  it  prior  to 
October  1. 

“We  are  publishing  this  notice 
pursuant  to  the  general  conserva¬ 
tion  order  M-99  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.’’ 

.A  promotion  minded  merchant 
discussing  the  subject  thought  the 
government  order  offered  station¬ 
ery  departments  a  chance  to  get 
business  from  customers  whose 
plates  have  not  been  used  since 
April  1940.  .An  ad  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  order  could  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone— get  printing 
business  for  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  notify 
plate  owners  that  old  plates  must 
be  turned  in. 
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Building  Selling  and  Customer  Morale 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


diffiailties of  civilian  supply. 

In  an  ellort  to  understand  to¬ 
day’s  customer  and  to  be  prepared 
to  serve  Iter  l)est,  the  salesperson 
should  recognize  that  each  custom¬ 
er  may  bring  one  or  more  of  the 
following  complications  with  her 
on  her  l)uying  trip: 

1.  Customer  has  lost  relative  in 
combat. 

2.  Caistomer  has  relative  in  war 
zone. 

S.  Customer  (or  son,  husband, 
or  brother)  is  subject  to  mili¬ 
tary  call. 

1.  Customer  has  sense  of  frus¬ 
tration  because  of  no  direct 
participation  in  conflict. 

5.  (histomer  is  uncertain  of 
future. 


1.  Shortages  and  restrictions. 

2.  Direct  rationing. 

3.  Priorities. 

1.  Extra  taxes  at  retail. 

Limited  services. 

ti.  Retj  nests  for  customer  co- 
ttperation  in  carrying  jiack- 
ages,  returning  wrapping  ma¬ 
terial,  etc. 

7.  Narrower  range  of  selections. 

S.  Frozen  styles. 

9.  Alternate  materials  and  arti¬ 
cles. 

10.  (iomplete  absence  of  certain 
g(K)ds. 

11.  Reductions  and  changes  in 
(|uality. 

12.  Restricted  credit  terms. 


Those  are  some  of  the  customer 
relations  hazards  existing  in  your 
store  ttKlay.  They  are  just  as  real 
and  just  as  potentially  dangerous 
as  a  broken  step,  a  slick  flotir  or  a 
rickety  elevator.  It  is  these  things 
that  can  serve  afs  the  percussion 
caps  for  the  dynamite  contained 
in  the  external  morale  hazards  first 
listed.  It  is  these  obstacles  about 
which  and  over  which  the  sales¬ 
person  must  guide  his  sale  without 
bump  or  ruffle  if  he  is  to  avoid 
setting  off  the  explosive  “soup”  of 
external  wartime  tension. 

'I'here  are  two  sets  of  t<M)ls  which 
the  salesperson  can  use  in  meeting 
the  exciting  challenge  of  wartime 
selling  situations.  They  are  divided 
into  attitudes  and  actual  selling 
techniques.  .Attitudes,  lx;cause  they 
arc  intangible,  are  perhaps  the  most 
diflicidt  and  most  important.  A 


PLAN  OF  ACTION 

to  reduce  your  overhead  expense 


NOW  IN  OPERATION  IN 

600  Stored. 


f 


0.  Customer  is  afraid  of  making 
wrong  decision.  I 

7.  (aistomer  with  fixed  income 
is  worried  about  increased 
cost  of  living,  increased  taxes 
and  other  demands  on  in¬ 
come. 

8.  Many  families  arc  split.  Mem¬ 
bers  ha\e  gone  to  occupations 
in  other  cities. 

9.  Many  of  today’s  customers  are 
new  to  the  store,  new  to  the 
town,  and  new  in  their 
present  work.  Everything  is 
strange  and  cold. 

10.  Some  customers  have  more 
money  than  ever  before,  are 
anxious  that  their  new  status 
be  recognized,  are  hurt  if  it 
is  not. 

Those,  then,  are  some  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  morale  hazards  which  the 
customer  brings  with  her  to  the 
store.  Unlike  those  hazards  which 
exist  in  the  store,  the  above  factors 
are  unseen  and  enter  the  selling 
situation  unannonnccd.  They  show’ 
no  red  light  nor  caution  signal. 

In  addition  to  these  general,  ex¬ 
terior  morale  hazards,  there  are 
those  obstacles  which  dwell  within 
the  wartime  retail  store  itself. 
These  grow  otit  of  the  impact  of 
tremendous  war  needs  upon  a  civi¬ 
lian  economy.  These  should  be 
well  marked  and  fully  understood 
by  everyone  in  the  store.  A  few’  of 
them  are: 


THE  CLEARING  HOUSE  PLAN  is  a  clean 
cut,  automatic  system  of  supply  cost  con¬ 
trol  that  works  with  speed  and  precision. 
You  don't  change  your  buying  habits  or 
system  .  .  .  you  sign  no  contract  or 
agreement  .  .  .  you  pay  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  except  half  of  the  ACTUAL  CASH 
SAVINGS  made. 

Our  purchasing  organization  operates  the 
CLEARING  HOUSE  PLAN  for  over  600 
leading  organizations  who  use  supplies 
such  as  you  use.  This  consolidated  buy¬ 
ing  power  is  anywhere  from  500  to  800 
times  GREATER  THAN  YOUR  OWN. 


THE  CLEARING  HOUSE  PLAN  is  so 
simple  and  so  easy  and  SO  SURE  that 
you  will  AUTOMATICALLY  save  every 
dollar  which  can  be  saved  from  Co¬ 
operative  Supply  Buying.  Investigate 
today.  You  will  readily  realize  the  merits 
of  this  logical  supply-buying  system  and 
use  it  on  every  item  you  require  to 
operate  and  maintain  your  business. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  firm  to 
enroll  as  a  group  member  at  once,  WITH¬ 
OUT  OBLIGATION  OR  COST  for  the  dis¬ 
tinct  purpose  of  saving  money  on  the 
identical  supplies  you  are  now  purchas¬ 
ing  independently. 


fFrite  for  enrollment  blank  and  complete  details 

NATIONAL 
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few  of  the  attitutles  which  sales- 
jxrople  should  cultivate  iu  wartime 
are: 

1.  Be  as  cheerful  as  pK)ssible 
w'ithout  being  ftmlish  and 
offending  serious-minded  cus¬ 
tomers. 

2.  Maintain  and  demonstrate  a 
faith  in  the  future. 

3.  Do  not  spread  gossip  or  un¬ 
founded  rumors. 

4.  Generate  and  reflect  a  person¬ 
al  courage  that  w'ill  transmit 
itself  to  the  customer. 

5.  Use  and  think  “when”,  not 
“if”,  in  referring  to  victory. 

6.  Recognize  the  importance  of 
your  job  and  treat  it  as  a 
trust. 

7.  Do  not  let  the  war  liecome  an 
excuse  for  laziness  or  “one- 
pass  selling”.  Rather  rededi¬ 
cate  yourself  to  helping  the 
customer  buy.  I'hink  of  your¬ 
self  as  filling  needs  rather 
than  ruling  orders.  If  war 
conditions  prevent  your  hav¬ 
ing  the  article  the  customer 
calls  for,  help  her  find  some¬ 
thing  which  will  fdl  her  need. 


Helpful  Now 

in  times  of 
restricted  credit 


Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon 
Books  provide  a  means  of  making 
credit  available  at  once  to  customers 
new  in  the  community  . . .  and  also 
help  solve  the  problem  of  regular 
but  slow-paying  charge  accounts. 
For  complete  information  on  Budget 
Coupon  Books  and  how  they  can  be 
used  under  Federal  Reserve  Regu¬ 
lation  W,  write  Rand  McNally, 
Dept.  B92  at  any  of  the  following 
addresses: 

336  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago 
111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  Gty 
123  Eaat  Sixth  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
339  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

RAND  MfNALLY 

Budget  Coupon  Books 
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This  set  of  tools  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  shariHUcd,  stiengthciitd 
and  tested.  The  sales|K‘rson  should 
have  them  constantly  in  readiness. 

In  addition  to  these  attitude  t«K)ls, 
are  a  numi>er  of  actual  sales  tech¬ 
niques  which  the  salesperson  must 
employ  in  order  to  do  his  wartime 
selling  job  snuHtthly  and  without 
customer  irritation.  .Some  of  these 
techni(pies  include: 

1.  Use  normally  employed  g(M»d 
sales  methods. 

2.  -Always  gise  the  “reason 
why”.  For  example,  rayon- 
wool  blend  because  wool  is 
needed  for  army  uniforms: 
only  seven  shades  of  hose  be¬ 
cause  standardization  saves 
manpower,  machines,  dyes, 
materials,  transportation,  etc. 

3.  Create  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  customer  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Everyone  has  a  more- 
or-less  defined  desire  to  parti¬ 
cipate  directly  in  the  great 
victory  effort.  The  desire  to 
accept  the  alternate  product, 
carry  the  parcel,  forego  ex¬ 
tended  credit,  or  whatever  it 
is,  can  be  generated  by  show¬ 
ing  the  customer  a  chance  to 
do  something  constructive 
toward  victory. 

4.  Give  the  customer  a  sense 
of  participation— a  pat  on  the 
back  for  helping:  “You’re 
helping  to  win  the  war  by 
giving  up  nylon.” 

5.  Dramatize  the  situation.  All 
war  living  is  dramatic.  The 
customer  may  recognize  the 
necessity  of  doing  without 
silk  and  nylon,  but  she’ll  re¬ 
member  it  longer  if  you  say, 
“The  nylon  you  aren’t  wear¬ 
ing  will  make  a  parachute  for 
Eddie  O’Hare.”  “Leon  Hen¬ 
derson  says,  ‘We  bombed 
Tokyo  with  the  automobile 
we  didn’t  make’.”  “I  know  a 
soldier  in  the  .Aleutian 
Islands  who’s  wearing  the 
wool  that  isn’t  in  that  suit.” 

6.  Use  the  “yes,  but”  method  of 
meeting  objections.  Don’t 
cross  the  customer  because 
she  appears  un|)atriotic.  .She 
probably  simply  hasn’t  been 
told  and  sold.  Show  her  the 
reason  why. 

7.  Don’t  be  apologetic.  Be 
positive  instead  of  negative  in 


treating  all  new  develop 
ments. 

8.  Be  factual.  Use  jmsitive 
terms.  Too  many  .Americans 
have  the  “they”  complex, 
blaming  all  ills  on  the  in¬ 
definite  “they”.  If  the  War 
Production  Board  limits  the 
length  of  nightgowns,  say  so, 
and  give  the  reason  why. 

9.  Know  your  merchandise  as 
never  before.  'l'«Klay  the  ( ns- 
tomer  wants  to  know  what  it 
is.  what  it  will  do,  how  to 
take  care  of  it.  Be  sure  that 
you  have  these  important 
wartime  answers. 

To  these  actual  technitpie  tmds 
yon  and  your  salesjK'ople  can  add 
many  others  if  you  work  at  the  job 
with  an  analytic  approach  and 
think  through  the  prol)lems  to¬ 
gether. 

The  final  element  in  this  war¬ 
time  morale  job  of  retailing  is  also 
purely  an  internal  problem,  but, 
if  ignored  and  un.solved,  it  can  in¬ 
sert  itself  dangerously  into  store- 
customer  relations.  It  is  the  job  of 
getting  along  together  within  the 
store.  .All  the  hazards  enumerated 
before  enter  into  this  internal  har¬ 
mony  problem  from  unexpected 
quarters  and  at  unexpected  times. 

Helping  the  Newcomers 

However,  the  core  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  may  lie  in  the  relation  of  ex¬ 
perienced  workers  and  of  manage¬ 
ment  with  the  new  employee  enter¬ 
ing  the  work.  It  is  an  obvious  fact 
that  many  workers  now  entering 
retailing  are  entirely  inexperienced 
and  come  with  a  background  and 
a  temperament  not  entirely  suited 
for  the  work.  In  the  smaller  store 
where  the  whole  training  burden 
falls  on  the  experienced  salesperson 
and  one  or  two  executives,  these 
facts  should  be  kept  ever  in  mind. 

Experienced  salespeople  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  alike  should  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  give  the  new  worker 
patient,  sincere  and  svmpathetic 
lielp  in  all  store  functions,  to  share 
maintenance  work,  and  to  throw 
out  the  window  with  other  pre-war 
luxuries  the  selfishness  on  the  floor 
that  has  withered  many  promising 
retail  recruits  in  the  past. 

Taken  in  part  from  a  study  made  l)v 
the  writer  while  with  the  .State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  of  Missouri,  with  Mrs. 
Irene  F.  Blood,  Supervisor  of  Distrihutive 
F.ducation. 
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rOR  VICfORY  lODRY 

ANDSOUNniSINESSTOMORilOW 


Get  This  Fluff  FIffinff  Now! 


This  War  Savings  Flag  which  flies  today 
over  companies,  large  and  small,  all  across 
the  land  means  business.  It  means,  first, 
that  10%  of  the  company’s  gross  pay  roll  is 
being  invested  in  War  Bonds  by  the  workers 
voluntarily. 

It  also  means  that  the  employees  of  all  these 
companies  are  doing  their  part  for  Victory 
...  by  helping  to  buy  the  guns,  tanks,  and 
planes  that  America  and  her  allies  must  have 
to  win. 

It  means  that  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
diverted  from  “bidding”  for  the  constandy 
shrinking  stock  of  goods  available,  thus  put¬ 
ting  a  brake  on  inflation.  And  it  means  that 
billions  of  dollars  will  be  held  in  readiness 
for  post-war  readjustment. 


Think  what  10%  of  the  nadonal  income, 
saved  in  War  Bonds  now,  month  after  month, 
can  buy  when  the  war  ends! 

For  Victory  today  . .  .  and  prosperity  tomor¬ 
row,  keep  the  War  Bond  Pay-roll  Savings 
Plan  rolling  in  your  firm.  Get  that  flag  fly¬ 
ing  now!  Your  State  War  Savings  Staff  Ad¬ 
ministrator  will  gladly  explain  how  you  may 
do  so. 

If  your  firm  has  not  already  installed  the  Pay¬ 
roll  Savings  Plan,  now  is  the  time  to  do  so. 
For  full  details,  plus  samples  of  result-getting 
literature  and  promotional  helps,  write  or 
wire:  War  Savings  Staff,  Section  F,  Treasury 
Department,  709  Twelfth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Save  With 

War  Savings  Bonds 


This  Space  Is  a  Contribution  to  America's  All-Out  War  Prosram  by 

THE  BULLETIN 


BEGINNING  WITH  THE 


OCTOBER  ISSUE 


8AZA4R 


America’s  leading  fashion  authority,  will  devote 
24  pages  a  year  to  a  series  of 

SIMPLICITY 

PATTERNS 

selected  and  made  up  in  chosen  fabrics  by  the 
Editors  of  Harper’s  BAZAAR,  photographed  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white  by  world-famous 
fashion  photographers. 


GOOD  HOVSEKEKPINC  MAGAI.IIVE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO 

0 

FEATURE  FOUR  PACFiS  OF  SIAIPLICITY  PATTERNS 


EVERY  MONTH 


